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WORK FOR DECEMBER. 


In entering upon the labors of this month it be- 
hooves every agricultor to pause and reflect, in or- 
der that he may have all his operations fairly pre- 
sented to his view, and that nothing be left undone 
that should be attended to. By pursuing this course 
he cannot fail to husband his interests, and promote, 
to the utmost of his ability, those concerns upon 
which the weil-being and comfort of himself and 
family depend. Those who take a superficial view 
of the occupation and duties of a farmer may sup- 
pose, that he has little else to do during this month 
than to enjoy himself, but those who have witnessed 
the incessant toils to which the farmer is subject the 
year round, will reject such conclusion as being in- 
consistent with the agricultural life, its wants and 
requirements, as they do know, that every month in 
the year brings with it its peculiar labors—while he 
who acknowledges in gratitude the wisdom of Provi- 
dence, is thankful, that these claims upon his exer- 
tion do exist, as they serve to keep in remembrance 
the tenure by which man holds his earthly estate, 
and to make him not only contented, but happy that 
toil comes commended to his acceptance sanctioned 
and enjoined upon him as a duty by the Author of 
his being, and, therefore, he esteems it as a blessing. 

As the crops of the past season have been secured, 
it may be opportune to the present occasion to dwell 
somewhat upon the prospect of foreign demand and 
prices. The highly remunerating prices of the pres- 
ent year, which owed their existence to the short 
erops of most of the European countries—the pros- 
perity which those high prices dispensed upon the 
landed interests in our own, seem to clothe the pros- 
pective demand and prices for our surplus products with 
peculiar interest, and to call for a candid exposition 
of our views upon these subjects. Identified, as we 
fee! ourself to be, with the agricultural classes of 
eur country,we have watched with deep anxiety 
each succeeding arrival, and scanned with a scrutin- 


izing eye the nature ‘and effect of the news brought, 
in order that we might the better arrive at just con- 
clusions, and form such opinions as might be relied 
upon. What we have to say will, therefore, not 
only reflect the honest convictions of our mind, but 
be the result of carefully formed opinions. 

The provision crops of last year in England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, France and Germany, were unusual- 
ly smali—so small as to jeopard the supply of food 
to the populations of these several countries. In 
France much distress for want of food existed among, 
her people ; in parts of England to an approximation 
to a famine ; in Scotland, and particularly among the 





high-landers, the want of food was general; but in 
Ireland, famine, in the most frightful form, stalked 
abroad, desolating millions of that brave, generous, 
and intellectual people. These eauses operating, 
served to give not only an active demand for every 
description of our edible products, but to ensure for 
themesuch prices as had not prevailed for a long se, 
ries of years. To procure and pay for our bread, 
stuffs and provisions, England had not only to send 
us all the available fabrics of her manufactories, 
but these proving insufficient, she had to unlock her 
coffers and send us her gold and silver also. This 
unusual course of trade between England and our 
country, has had the effect to make the precious 
metals comparatively scarce in Ragland, and, by the 
force of the law of necessity, compelled the Bank of 
that country to resort to stringent measures to keep 
her specie in her vaults. These measures, together 
with the wild speculations in provisions, and bread- 
stuffs, and Rail Road Stocks, by her commercial 
community, have brought about the disastrous fail- 
ures and monetary difficulties under which Great 
Britain is now suffering, and from which, from pres 

ent appearances, it will be mavy years before she 
entirely recovers. The commercial credit of Eng- 
Jand, has always stood number one in every country 
known to commerce; her reputation for wealth, solid 





wealth, has been as proverbial and generally ac- 
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knowledged as were her Bills of Exchange appre- 
ciated, and held as convertible commodities, which 
were often preferred to silverand gold. Her credit, 
however, has been shaken, by the present failures, 
which have so overwhelmingly startled the public 
mind both on this and the other side of the Atlantic. 
And although it must be admitted that there is still 
an immense amount of wealth in that great country, 
still a very large portion of it has been rendered, for 
the time being, unavailable, owing to the panic, cre- 
ated by the continuous series of disasters which have 





| old adage, the burnt child dreads the fire. 
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Germany, have been abundant, as well as those of 
the countries bordering on the Baltic and Black seas, 
generally, whereas last year they were greatly defici- 
ent in all but the two latter—Secondly, because En- 
gland has not the same facilities of purchase now as 
she had last year, and France and Germany from the 
abundance of her crops do not need ours—and third- 
ly, that speculation will take warning from sad exper- 
ience and be more cbary in the future, as to use an 
If we 





so closely followed each other, and for the want of | are correct in these conclusions, it will follow as a 
confidence—that great element of trade, which is bet- | necessary consequence, that prices being governed 
ter than money itself. more or less by the demand for commodities and the 
We hear, by recent arrivals, that fumine, with ghast- | ability to pay for them, must feel the effect of the in- 
ly mien, and its death-dealing doings, have again re-| auspicious circumstances now existing and likely to 
visited poor Ireland, and if we were to look at that | continue for some time to come—and, therefore, that 
isolated fact alone, we might presume that we should | it cannot reasonably be expected that agricultural 
again find a market and high prices for our surplus | products will bring as good prices, this year as they 
products there during the next, as we have done dur- | did last; we fervently hope and believe, however, 
ing the present year. But this would be but a par- | that they will prove to be such as will amply reward 
tial view of the subject, as before any people can, to husbandmen for their productions, for, above all 
acertainty, be calculated on asa customer, they | other classes, they deserve to be well paid for their 
must assure themselves that they have the money to | labors. 
pay for the article purchased. And these questions| In view of all these circumstances, we believe it 
arise—Has England, under present circumstances, | to be the interest of agriculturists who have grain 
with at least a moiety of her factories closed or do- | to sell to place it as soon as possible in a condition 
img partial work, her great Banking institution com-| to enable them to avail themselves of the advan- 








pelled to hoard her precious metals, credit impaired, | 
and universal distrust and alarm pervading the minds | 
of ali classes of her people—we say, has she, thus 


situated, the ability to continue to be our great cus- | 
Can she afford to} 


tomer for bread and provisions? 
pay anything like an approximation next year for 
the supplies she may want, which she gave us this? 
We apprehend not, first, because she has not a sur- 
plussage of bullion, and secondly, because her whole 
commercial people are sweating at every pore under 
the speculative values which were placed upon the 
necessaries of life last year. It may be argued, and 
with great plausibility, and no little show of truth, 
that, she may send us her manufactures in lieu of 
specie or Bills of Exchange. Our imports for the 
last year prove that she dealt largely in this means; 
but whether she can, in the present condition of her 
manufactories, extend it so as to cover the deficien- 
ey of specie, is a question which it rests with time to 
determine. And as specie is the foundation of trade, 
a question may very easily be mooted, whether the 
trade which is carried on by the one party with the 
luxuries of life, and by the other, with the necessa- 
ries, if carried to extremes, would not result disas- 
trously to the prosperity of the latter party? 
Looking calmly at the subject—viewing its bear- 
ings as far as our mind is capable of grasping them— 
‘and drawing what we conceive to be the legitimate 
deductions from the premises before us, we arrive at 
these conclusions—Ist, that the demand for agricul- 
tural products abroad will not be anything as large 
next year as it has been this, because the grain 


tages of the market. 

Having thus discharged what we consider to be a 
duty as the editor of an agricultural journal, we 
shall now direct attention to such work as we deem 
| Should be done during the present month 

ON THE FARM. 

| Winter Ploughing.—As all stiff clays are improved 
| by being ploughed in time to subject them to the me- 
| liorating influence of frost, we would advise all who 
| may have such soils intended for spring culture, to 
seize every opportunity through the winter to get 
them ploughed, and to recollect that it is their m- 
terest to plough them as deep as a strong team will 
enable them to do; that in ploughing they should see 
that the work is well done, no balks Jeft, that the 
furrow slice be so turned as to present the greatest 
possible surface to be operated upon by the frost, 
and that the ploughing be not done when the ground 
is wet,—as clay soil when turned up in such state 
becomes a bed of mortar, whose condition cannot be 
improved during the entire ensuing season. 

Fattening of Hogs.—As it is an acknowledged fact 
that swine fatten much quicker in mild than in cold 
weather, the process of feeding should be pushed 
forward with all possible despatch, so that the work 
may be accomplished in good time. The theorist 
says that a portion of the food given to hogs in very 
cold weather goes to supply heat to his body, and 
that such portion is abstracted from that which 
should go to form flesh and fat, and that consequent- 
ly it takes more grain to fatten them in very cold 
than it does in moderate weather—the practical man 
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knows that they do fatten faster in mild weather, 
without inquiry into the why and the wherefore.— 
So then, as we have practice sustaining theory as to 
the results, all should act upon the fact. 

Regularity in feeding is essential. Swine should 
receive at least three meals a day at appointed 
hours; they should be watered twice a day, have 
clean bedding and a warm dry place to retire and 
sleep in, they should be salted at least twice a week, 
have a rubbing post in the yard of their pen, and be 
provided with an abundance of rough materials to 
manufacture into manure, as weeds, mould and leaves 
from the woods, dirt of any kind, cornstalks, and any- 
thing else to be scraped together, They should al- 
ways have in a trough accessible to them either rot- 
ten wood or lumps of charcoal to correct the acidity 
of their stomachs. If they appear costive or other- 
wise unwell, let a feed of cut up roots be substituted 
for the corn, taking care to dust them with about a 
table-spoonful of flour of sulphur to each hog. 

Breeding Sows and Store Pigs.—As soon as the 
woods cease to furnish these with full meals, let 
them be provided with dry pens tc retire to at pleas- 
ure, provide these with bedding, and see that they 
are adequately fed at Jeast twice a day, not forget- 
ting to give them plenty of raw material to work in- 
to manure for you. —_ In-pig sows should be fed so as 
to be kept in good condition without being made fat, as 
acondition of over fatness never fails to increase 
their difficulties in pigging. When heavy in pig 
each sow should, if possible, be kept by herself. 

Sheep.—To ensure good fleeces and fat mutton, at- 
tention in feeding and protection from the weather 
are necessary. Sheep should be provided with a 
warm shed, dry and clean beds, receive, divided into 
meals, a day, each, three pounds of hay, or the equiv- 
alent of that quantity in roots or grain. To promote 
the secretion of the wool forming principle, beans 
may be said to be the best food, but oats and corn 
meal may be advantageously given them in the ab- 
sence of the former. Carrots, turnips, parsnips, 
beets or cabbages are each good in their way. A 
change of root diet is conducive to their health.— 
They should be regularly watered, salted, and where 
confined receive pine boughs to browse on at least 
once a week. Ifa trough be provided, under cover, 
in which every few days fresh tar with salt sprinkled 





bedding are great helpers to the cow in her efforts to 
fill the udder. 

Working Horses.— These should be well fed, warm- 
| ly shedded, cleanly bedded and curried and rubbed 
down twice aday. Their food should be given them 
thrice a day, they should be watered as often; re- 
ceive salt or a mixture of salt, lime and well-sifted 
ashes twice a week. With such attention they will 
be able to go through their work well, without it, 
they will lack the physical strength to answer the 
calls made upon them. 

Working Oxen and Mules.—When worked, these 
should receive grain feed, besides plenty of hay—the 
latter, work or not, they should get, and receive be- 
sides the treatment recommended for horses. When 
not at work the grain food may be omitted. 

Young Cattle—Good waem sheds, dry beds and 
plenty of good hay is indispensable to their growth. 
They should be watered thrice a day and receive a 
gill of salt, or the same measure of salt, lime and 
ashes, twice a week. 

Mares and Colts. Brood Mares and Colts should be 
well cared for through the winter. They should 
have warm sheds and dry bedding provided for them, 
have plenty of good hay, and a feed of grain at night, 
and should receive the same attention as to salting 
and watering as the other horses, Though stuffing 
of your animals is bad policy, semi-starving is a 
thousand times worse—while the colt is growing he 
sheuld always be kept in a condition to encourage 
his growth; bone and muscle cannot be developed 
without the material for forming them be furnished 
to the animal. To encourage the growth of bone 
lime made from oyster shells is best, as that contains 
the phosphate of lime. 7 

Firewood.—As there can be no comfort about a 
| man’s house without good fires, see, without further 
delay, that a supply for a year is cut down, drawn 

home and piled up convenient before bad weather 
‘sets in. By timely attention to this duty you wilt 
save much labor to your teams and greatly promote 
, the economy of your household, besides enjoying the 
consolation of feeling that you had discharged an 
important duty to those who justly looked up to you 


for support. 


Fencing.—This is the time to go into your woods 


and have cut down as much timber as will serve 





over it is placed, their health will be greatly pro- | you for fencing throughout next year. Have this 


moted. Their yard as well as lodging shed should 
always be kept dry. 


Milch Cows.—Those who may desire their milch | 


hauled into your barn-yard to be fashioned into posts 


and rails during the inclement days of winter when 
your hands cannot work out of doors. Recollect the 


cows to furnish them supplies of milk, cream, and | old saying that “a stitch in time saves nine.” 


butter, must provide them with nourishing slops, 
fodder and hay, as dry provender alone, and that of 
the coarsest kind, is but an indifferent substance to 
excite the milk vessels into action. The secretion 
of that delicious fluid cannot be advantageously car- 
ried on unless the cows be generously fed. In the 
latter case they never fail to repay their provider in 
agrateful meesure. Warm dry lodging and clean 





Gates.—lf you have bars at the entrances of your 


| fields, subsitute gates for them. 


Orchards.—Examine your trees, cut out all dead 
limbs into the sound wood, smooth the wound with a 


sharp knife, round the edges of the bark, then apply 


the following composition on the wounded part, 
spread on a piece of cotton cloth: take 4 parts rosin, 
1 part turpentine, and 3 parts beeswax, melt the 
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stir the mixture ; then apply it as before directed. 

While upon the subject of apples and orchards we 
will remark that we called at a farmer’s house in | 
Baltimore county some weeks since, and observing 
that his apple trees in his orchard looked remarka- 
bly healthy and vigorous, we inquired into his man- 
agement of them, the fruitfulness of them, &c. His 
orchard consisted of about 3 or 4 acres—As to his 
treatment he stated that every fall just before the 
ground froze he dug around each tree 3 feet in di- 
ameter and turned the sod dug out to the depth of 
say 4 inches and left it to be frozen through the win- 
ter. In the place of the soil thus dug out he put ma- 
nure around the trees: in the spring he replaced the 
inverted soil dug out the previous fall, and thus con- 
stantly kept his trees supplied with nutritive manure, 
while the freezing to which the earth had been ex- 
posed killed the borer and other insects contained 
therein and saved his trees from their ravages. He 
had already sold $300 worth of apples and cider at 
the time we conversed with him, and estimated he 
had $300 worth more to sell. He stated that his 
trees bore well every year, though more some years 
than others. 

Should you not have done so already, give your 
trees a painting with the mixture recommended in 
our last. 

Sleighs.—Have your sleighs overhauled, repaired, 
and newly paioted, in order that your wives and 
daughters may embrace the opportunity afforded by 
each succeeding snow, of enjoying the pleasures of 
sleigh-riding, and of paying social visits to their 
neighbors and friends. 

Ditching and Draining.—If the ground is not fro- 
zen this will be a good month for such operations. 

Water-furrows.—Examine your grain fields and re- 
lieve the water-furrows therein of all obstructions. 
Repeat the operation every few weeks. 

Garlic.—Recollect that winter-ploughing is one of 
the most reliable means by which to relieve your 
fields of this pernicious pest. 

Accumulation of Manures.—Let us conjure you by 
évery consideration that should effectively operate, 
to go to work assiduously and accumulate mater- 
jals to make manure. In making your selection of 
substances, recollect, that anything which once had 
life contains the principles which sustain the living 
plant, and that these when spread on the cow-yard 
or pig-sty, or when composted with earth of any kind 
will make good manure. If you have a marsh, the 
mud and roots therefrom may be made worth more 
to you than a gold mine. Muck from the marsh in 
the proportion of 3 loads to one of horse dung or 
barn-yard manure, if composted together now, will, 
in the spring, be worth as much as an improver of 
the soil as so many loads of stable manure. If you 
have no stable or barn yard manure to spare for this 
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purpose, 5 loads of marsh muck mixed with 15 bush- 
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els of lime or 8 bushels of unslacked ashes will make 
an equally good manure. 

With these hints we take our monthly leave, of- 
fering you the most fervent wishes of our heart, that 
all your exertions may be crowned with success, and 
that you and yours may be blessed with happiness, 
and health to enjoy it. 


ON THE RENOVATION OF WORN-OUT 
LAND. 


BY COL. H. CAPRON. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


Sir :—If I have occupied a few columns of your 
very valuable paper, you will allow, I think, that 
your readers have been amply compensated by the 
several valuable criticisms upon my system—and 
r will not, I trust, consider me too troublesome if 

solicit the publication of this communication in 
your next. When a man appears before the court 
with the opinion of the Judge adverse to his cause, 
his case may be considered doubtful. But when 
both court and jury have prejudged him, his case 
must be hopeless. Such appears to me to be my 
position;—nevertheless, as a man in a good cause 
should never falter, so trusting to the strength of the 
evidence I have, J have once more geared my team, 
and appear in the lists with my plough, in the hopes 
that if I cannot find the green crops to turn under, I 
may again blunder upon some minerals, and turn up 
some that may prove jewels in the cause of agricul- 
ture. 

If, therefore, I should accidentally encounter an- 
other ‘‘Learner,’’ run against an Old Fielder, or stir 
up the energies of another ‘* Dutchman,’’ or by 
chance knock off some of the wool from your worthy 
correspondent’s Clover, I hope it will be understood 
that I am groping in the dark, seeking for more 
light, and am in fact the mere steel which knocks 
from the flint the brilliant sparks to illuminate the 
paths of agricultural science. 

I started by detailing my system for renovating 
worn-out lands and raising them from a state of ut- 
ter barrenness toa state of comparative fruitfulness. 
To sustain the feasibility of my plan, I produced a 
number of experiments which I had made with some 
degree of success, and the result of which I have at 
this time abundant reasons to be satisfied with. This 
system has been very ably reviewed, and the result 
has been, I think, what may be called at this age of 
improvement, both in law as well as agriculture, « 
compromise verdict. I have no complaint to make of 
this verdict. For if the decision should not. prove 
useful to the agricultural community, the arguments 
in the case by the opposite counsel have been both 
interesting and instructive. 

The case being decided, it is customary for the 
court to state the grounds for that decision, and lay 
down some rules for future guidance in such matters. 
The court having decided that the ‘‘self-renovating”’ 
principle on these old fields was the most to be relied 
upon—will the court please state where this system 
is tostart from? If from the use of stable manure, 
where are we to get the stable manures to produce 
it? If the old fields wont produce the vegetable 
matter to turn under to produce the vegetable crop, 
which is to feed the cow, that is to produce the ma- 
nure, that is to produce the renovating effect—what 
are we to start from? This is what the court have 
not shown, nor the learned counsel on the other side. 
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I have shown that these worn-out lands in their 
natural state willnot produce more than from 5 tu7 
bushels of corn or oats per acre, and not one spear 
of clover, although aided by the use of plaster ; and 
yet these poor old fields, and the Old Fielder, is to be 
sentenced to the self-renovating principle. Lappeal 
from this decision anddemand the “modus operandi.” 
Let us know what we are to base the improvement 
of these worn-out lands upon, on this system. I 
think the poverty of my client cannot be understood, 
or the sympathies of the court and jury would be 
enlisted in its favor. I therefore take this occasion 
to state the desperate condition of the case, and 
would ask the court to point out the ‘‘modus ope- 
randi’’ for remedying it, and give us in detail the cost 
of improving a worn-out old field, on the self-reno- 
vating principle,—beginning with the ploughing in 
of a “‘green crop”’ of oats for instance to start with, 
where the cradler, to save the grain, has to come the 
grab system over it. Perhaps you may not exactly 
understand what is meant [ the grab system in 
cradliug—I will explain for the enlightenment of 
those who never have lived upon or near one of these 
‘old fields,’’ and may never have witnessed this in- 
teresting process. It is this:—The cradler—a strong 
athletic negro, makes a sweep with the cradle from 
right to left, and as the cradle rises outof the grain, 
he ‘‘grabs”’ at it with his left hand, and lays it down 
carefully upon the ground in a bunch to enable the 
binder who follows immediately after him jto find 
it. This 1s the universally adopted plan in cradling 
wheat or oats on these ‘‘old fields.’’ 

Now, may it please this court, how many such 
crops ploughed under green, on the self-renovating 
mages would it take to produce a saving crop. 

ith this data we shall be able to tell how many 
years a man may expect to be employed in this very 
agreeable occupation before he gets a saving crop, 
and may very much assist the object in view—the 
renovation of worn-out lands. 

Perhaps this may be considered an extreme case. 
—It is precisely what I started for—nothing more— 
nothing less—and it is the bona fide condition in 
which J found my lands, and which you will find to be 
the condition of a large portion of the old lands in 
Maryland and Virginia. 

There are sections of country, I am well aware, 
where the soil will respond to kind treatment and 
the use of clover and plaster. But they invariably 
possess that indispensable requisite, mineral manure, 
in some shape. Such is the case in the lower part 
of this county, and so palpable is it. that it doesnot 
require the aid of a chemist to point it out. Butit 
is not the case with the lands around this place, 
neither is it the case with a large portion of the 
worn-out lands in Virginia and Maryland. If ithad 
been otherwise, they would not have been turned out 
to starve as they have been. Now itis these lands, 
destitute of the necessary mineral constituents, that 
my former communication was intended to reach. 
I have said this much to place myself right before 
the agricultural public as regards the object and in- 
tentiou of my first letter. 

I think, Mr. Editor, that nothing I have said would 
justify the conclusion that I condemned entirely 
either of the theories of the great agricultural chem- 
ists—as the very able communication by X. in your 
last number would seem to imply—although by ad- 
vocating the use of mineral manures as the basis for 

icullural i on these worn-out lands, might 
at first blush warrant such a conclusion. ‘The the- 
ories of both “ Thaer” and “ Liebig” may be right, 





when applied to different soils;—as for instance, 
‘Thaer’’ would flourish on the lands in the forest 
of Prince George’s, for there he would find a soil 
with all the requisite mineral constituents, and per- 
haps a soil possessing toa greater degree the elements 
for self-fertilization than any other lands in the 
world, Liebig would have found his element in these 
soils. Thaer, the great advocate of green manures, 
was not only achemist but a practical agriculturist, 
and controlled all his operations through his intimate 
knowledge of the chemical formation of the soil on 
which he flourished. Had he these old fields to con- 
tend with, I have no hesitation in hazarding the 
opinion that he would have agreed with ‘ Liebig’’ in 
his preference for mineral manure. 

But, Mr. Editor, while I have never met witha 
soil that could not be improved by the application of 
either lime or ashes, [ have rarely, if ever, met with 
a soil that would repay the expense of turning under 
green crops. Notwithstanding this, there may be 
individual localities that may justify it. They must be 
rare, and very far in the interior, if the growing 
crops, harvested and sold in market, and the amounts 
applied in some one of the concentrated manures, 
will not produce quadruple the benefit, not only to 
the succeeding crop, but to the permanent improve- 
ment of the soil—particularly at this age of improve- 
ment, when the whole country is cliecquered with 
canals, rail-roads, or with some description of steam 
navigation. I therefore, object to the ploughing in 
of green crops as a manure, not that it does not act as 
an improver to some soils, but 1 object to it because, 
in the absence of any chemical analysis of the soil, 
its effect is rendered uncertain and hazardous—and 
also because it is the most expensive method of improv- 
ing any soil in uny situation—favorable or unfavorable. 

To show you from what data I have come to such 
conclusion, I will now give you a detailed account 
of some experiments tried on a farm of 500 acres 
which I cultivated in 1835 and 1836,&c., and sold at 
four times the first cost in 1839. These experiments 
were made for my own satisfaction, and carefully 
noted down among many others of the same charac- 
ter, together with the condition of the soil—the 
weather, &c.—and not with the most distant idea of 
ever publishing them to the world. 

In order to proceed understandingly, Mr. Editor, 
we must first ix upon some method for calculating 
the cost of agreen crop turned in, The common 
method (I have observed with all the correspondents 
for agricultural periodicals, and is sustained by your 
valuable paper in all your recommendations for that 
system) is this:—You estimate the number of days’ 
work in ploughing—seeding the ground—together 
with cost of seed, &c., as the cost of manuring an 
acre of ground with green crop:—now in my opinion 
this is ail wrong, for two reasons. In the first place 
if a man should charge to his account for farming, 
simply the number of days’ work of his hands ,and 
teams upon his different crops, (in ploughing, har- 
rowing, &c.) he would find alarge balance unac- 
counted for, in the way of losttime, general repairs, 
&c., &c.—items not fairly chargeable to any partic- 
ular crop. In the second place, I object to it as 
wrong iu principle. The cost should be charged at 
what the crop (nearly matured) would be worth to 
him in market, after paying expenses of harvesting, 
threshing, carrying to market, &c., &c. 

If this be the proper standard—and it certainly is 
—I will challenge any man to produce a well authen- 
ticated instance where the benefit to either the suo- 





ceeding crop, or to the fertility of the soil, have jus- 
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tified the expenditure; whereas, it often proves an; In the spring of 1835, I ploughed up 50 acres in 
entire loss of the crop turned under. | one field, for the purpose of testing the use of clover 

Taking this system for calculating the expense of and plaster on these old fields, sowed it down to oats 
manuring with a green crop—which has been always —finishing 24th April—harrowed in the oats, sowed 
mine—lI herewith present you a few leaves from my , clover seed at the rate of 6 quarts per acre—rolled 


memorandum book, for 1835-6-7. | it—and when the oats were up, sowed 15 bushels 
On the 20th July, 1835, I ploughed up eight acres plaster per acre over the whole: product 370 bushels 
of tolerably good land and sowed it down in buck- | —or an average of about seven bushels per acre, and 


wheat to turn under as green manure. The soil, a! not one sprig of clover. 

sandy loam, rather light; the weather, as shown by| And now, may it please this court, I shali here 
a diary kept at the time, was favorable to its growth. | rest the case of the old field—trusting that before 
On the Sth September, J measured off one and a-half | you render your verdict you will test the validity of 
acres and reserved them to ascertain the cost per acre for; my evidence by an actual experiment under your 
manuring with this crop, turning the balance un-| own eye—and try it by the proper standard in_ poli. 
der—As soon as the buckwheat was ripe on the acre | tical economy for regulating the value of property of 
and a-half, I harvested it, and ploughed up the whole | all kinds—whether it be in the shape of a crop in the 
field, together with considerable land adjoining, | ground ready for the harvest—cash—labor, or what 
which had not been seeded to buckwheat, and sowed | not;—and I shall have little fears for your decision. 
it down with rye,—in the spring sowed cloverseed| A few words, Mr. Editor, upon the subject oi 
and plaster.—A memorandum in the following year | trench ploughing, and top-dressing, and I have done. 
1837, is to this effect :—** There is no perceptible} Where trench ploughing may benefit one soil, it 
improvement from ploughing under the buckwheat | may prove injurious to another, unless done by slight 


on lot No. 13 last year.’’ gradations and followed up with fertilizing manures, 
Now to justify this expensive outlay, thereshould| The forest land of Prince George’s county for in- 
have been an evident, a palpable improvement. stance, may be improved by trench ploughing, and 


The cost of this useless expenditure in a green| even renovated. But the lands in this part of the 
crop was this:—The acre and a half, reserved as an| country would be much injured unless fertilizing 
average of the whole, turned out 36} bushels, or 27| manures were used in proportion to the quantity of 


bushels and a fraction per acre. sub-soil brought up. In the one case you would 
27 bushels buckwheat at the low figures bring up, by deep ploughing, a rich dressing of min- 
of 50 cents, (worth in market at that eral manures; and in the other a barren clay, desti- 
time 70 cents)is . . . . . . . . $13,50| tute of any improving quality, or at least in such 
Deduct, say 10 cents per bushel, for har- small portions as to be neutralized by the larger por- 


vesting, carrying to market,&c. . . . 2,70) tion of dead unproductive matter. } 
——| The only way in which I have ever succeeded in 
And you have anexpense of . . . . . 10,80} trench-ploughing, has been by the application of 
on each and every acre for nothing. manure in large quantities, or by deepening the tilth 
Now for the bought manures. 27th March, 1887 | gradually as the surface soil becomes enriched. 
—lot No. 24, which had been broken up the Sep-| With regard to top-dressing—except in cases 
tember previous, was cross-ploughed this spring and | where you wish the mechanical effect upon the soil, 
100 bushels slacked ashes per acre spread upon itand | now generally allowed to the roots of clover, in ren- 
harrowed in; (this lot contained 5! acres, the soil a| dering the soil more friable and pervious to the heat 
gravelly loam, quite barren.) It was seeded down | and air—I would prefer using my long manure in 
with oats and clover, and when the clover had | top-dressing to ploughing under. In cases where 
sprouted, plaster, at the rate of one bushel per acre, | you have the surface soil washed off, and the barren 
was applied to it. The diary of the weather shows | clay at the surface, it is necessary, in order to get 
itto have been very unpropitious up to June, when | clover to take, to make a soil, which can be done in 
it changed for the better. Harvested this crop on| no way so cheaply, nor so quickly, as by the appli- 
the 19th July, “crop heavy,” ‘clover fine;” threshed | cation of stable manures ploughed under. In all 
it out last of October, and found the product 217] other cases | prefer the top-dressing. The notion 


bushels, or 41} bushels per acre. that the strength of the manure is lost in the escape 
Now for the figures in this case : of the ammonia, when applied as top-dressing 1s, i 
100 bushels ashes, cost delivered on the think, erroneous; at any rate what is lost in this way 


ground . . . $12,50| is more than counterbalanced by chemical action in 
1 bushel plaster . . 50 | the formation of nitrates. A strong proof of this, 
is the fact that ‘wheat straw (recommended by your 


And you credit $13,00 | valuable correspondent, ‘‘ A Learner,’’) when spread 

41} bushels cats, which were worth 40 in thin layers over wheat or grass Jands, will pro- 

cents in market at that time, but as duce the most astonishing improvement;”’ and the 

some object to favored localities in this fact that the smallest quantity of long manure, spread 

respect, we will deduct 25 per cent over wheat in winter on bare spots, will not only as- 
from the current rate and put them at sist the wheat, but the grass which follows it. 


SOcents . . .... =... =. . $§12,40/ I must here close this long and hastily written 
And we have for renovating this old field and putting | communication, and must ask pardon of you and 
it inte condition with a good coat of clover, an out-| your numerous readers, for intruding my crude 
lay of sixty cents per acre. The facts speak for| notions upon them. I can only say, that so long as 
themselves. you have such contributors to your paper as the 

In neither case have I taken to account the cost | ‘‘Learner,’’ your correspondent “X.,”’ the Patuxent 
of labor, as it is unimportant in illustrating the value | Planter, or although last—yet not least—the verita- 
of the two manures. ble Dutchman himself, you need have no fears for 

One more experiment to show the power in these | the good cause, even tho’ an Old Fielder, like myself, 
lands “ for self-renovation,’’ and I have done with! may now and then trespass upon you. 
the memorandum book. H. CAPRON 
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To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sir,—What can be mere interesting to a majority 
of farmers in these regions round about than the dis- 
cussion of principles which should guide them in the 
management of their estates. A correspondent of 
the Maine Cultivator, intreduced to your readers in 
a late number of the American Farmer, recommends 
depasturing worn-out lands as one of the most cer- 


tain and successful methods of reclaiming them.— | 


This in fact is the plan pursued very generally in 
countries which lay no particular claim to eminence 
in agricultural economy, and on farms teo large for 
active cultivation on the most approved system; at 
Jeast the old fields are allowed to rest and recover 
themselves by the slow precesses of nature, among 
which tkeir capability of forming a range for cattle 
is considered a matter of some account. The mode 
1 think, is one to which we ought to resort from ne- 
cessity, and not from choice, except it be a choice of 
two evils, one of which is to pay taxes upen land 
which affords little or no interest, and the other to 
pay a still higher tax upon land which sinks money 
by its culture. An exhausted soil permitted to har- 
den beneath the summer sun, to be washed by dash- 
ing rains, and only partially penetrable by ordinary 
showers, does not admit calculations based upon land 
with some redeeming qualities. tis important to 
bear this distinction in mind, because there are vari- 
ous degrees of impoverishment, and we are now 
treating of forlorn hopes. 

It has become an axiom, that land will not bear 
continued cropping unless it receives compensatian 
for losses sustained. This compensation may come 
partly from the atmosphere, as when buckwheat is 
turned under—partly from below the surface, as 
when gases are enabled to extricate themselves from 
the subsoil by deep ploughing—or partly from ex- 
traneous sources, as by diluvial deposites, manures, 
&c. The waste committed by animals is evidently 
not restored by their excrements, for a very large a- 
mount consists of carbonic acid gas, which is more 
disposed to mix with the air than to be re-absorbed 
by the earth from which it was derived in the shape 
of food. It is even objectionable to allow weeds and 
other products to decompose on the surface where 
they grow, because much is necessarily lost before 
the remainder can become incorporated with the soil; 
still it is preferable to the former treatment. Ex- 
perience proves that a decided addition of organic 
matter accumulates, which is for the most part a 
positive gain equally distributed over the ground, 
whereas by a very easy calculation depasturing the 
same would exhibit a comparative loss of vege- 
table material, if there is any to lose upon a poverty- 
stricken tract of country. The idea that the animal 
restores more than it receives, or combines the ar- 
ticles of food more advantageously for the soil by 
any functional property of the kidneys or intestines, 
cannot be entertained. I do not argue that materials 
of the same quality or in the same quantity must be 
directly added in order to keep a field in heart, for 
this would be at once to deny the profitable invest- 
ment of money in Agriculture ; but to bring a barren 
waste into condition is a very different thing, and de- 
mands a temporary sacrifice with the object of at- 
taining a future and permanent recompense, 1 there- 
fore contend that to turu cattle upon such a wilder- 
ness for the express purpose of reclaiming it, and to 
rely exclusively upon its meagre contents, is but a 
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cow extract butter from stunted fox-tail? Very little, 
Itrow. The argument however is intended to apply 
to limited operations in civilized communities, be- 
cause there is much reason to believe that in the 
world-wide arrangements of Providence, animals and 
vegetables mutually assist each other, and that they 
will continue to increase and multiply in equivalent 
| proportions until the present order of things is in- 
| terrupted by some violent physical change, which is 
not very probable at this period of the Earth’s history. 

Observation teaches practical men to distinguish 
between ranges on which highly-fed animals brouse, 
and others trodden down by half-starved cattle which 
nibble off the last blade of wild-grass or worthless 
flag, from want of any thing else to keep life within 
them. We will suppose a lot to be entirely incapa- 
ble of remunerating the owner by reason of having 
lost the salts essential in the formation of any seed 
whatever. He has fat horses in his stable, and at 
convenient seasons he turns them loose in his field to 
exercise themselves and to take fresh air. He does 
not expect them to derive any benefit from the pas- 
ture, but the pasture to profit at theirexpense. In 
the course of ten years or less, this field has gradually 
recovered the elements which it wanted. But can 
| this be considered good husbandry, when the same 
| effect might have been produced in half a day by the 
direct application of mineral manures? Is time of 
no value? Can the outlay of a few dollars be an ob- 
jection under the circumstances presented? If it is, 
let the man sell the fleld at once for what it will 
fetch, or give it away, if he cannot find a purchaser. 
He will gain by the loss. 

It is now definitely settled, that soiling cattle is the 
most economical mode of feeding them on a small 
compact farm, and that to turn them out is only ad- 
missible on extensive ranges and at certain seasons 
of the year. Even under the first rule, when large 
convenient pens are provided for health and other pur- 
poses, it may be advantageous occasionally to vary 
their monotonous life by allowing them a bite withina 
stubble enclosure, or elsewhere; but there is no 
question among the most experienced herdsmen, that 
whether milk or cream be the object, or finally the 
shambles, rest in clean well ventilated stalls is pre- 
ferable to exercise in the open air. And yet I doubt 
whether the force of habit, the apparent convenience 
of pastures, and man’s instinctive love of liberty in 
his own person, will permit him to yield his antiqua- 
ted notions to modern suggestions on the subject.— 
Few perhaps will object to pay a higher tax for the 
luxuries than the necessaries of life, and if it isa 
source of satisfaction to the lovers of the romantie to 
indulge their fancy, and to associate cattle roaming, 
through luxuriant meadows, with the other agrémens 
of a country residence, so mote it be; but farming is 
busine as, and should be studied in its sober reality. 

The. commons around some large cities present a 
greeu healthy appearance, although covered with 
milch cows, mest of which return at night to their 
ho:nes, and in payment of milk receive slops or some 
nutritious food to sleep upon, and a good breakfast 
to ruminate upon during theday. Could such ranges 
be otherwise than exuberant? Can the sheep-walks 
over the Southdowns of England be cited as exam- 
ples to the contrary? The observant traveller will 
not fail to mark the broad acres of turnips, sugar- 


beets, and field-peas, in the highest state of perfec- 
tion along the valleys and water courses of Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire and Dorsetshire. The sheep are 





sorry experiment, and would benefit neither party. 
Can a horse gather muscle from cedar bushes, or a 


consequently well supplied during the winter with 
the elements favourable to the growth of thyme and 
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other redolent herbs which give distinction and fla-| ly overrated. As sure as that “ nothing can come 


your to Southdown mutton. If the milch cows of | 
Holland never left the dykebound marshes assigned | 
them, and never consumed any thing but what they | 
could find therein, and said flats received no addition | 
by irrigation, or otherwise, except from the dro 
pings of the cows and the atmosphere, I doubt wheth- 
er good cheese could be manufactured for any length 
of time. The Netherlands are more densely popu- 
lated in proportion to their size than any other part 
of Europe, except perhaps the banks of the Po and 
its tributaries; the air may be supposed to contain 
much animal and vegetable matter in the shape of 
effluvia, and the ground would be naturally porous 
from the peculiar character of its ingredients and the 
fogs which brood over the whole province. These 
considerations render the case a pussible one, but 
we should hesitate to adopt any system based upon 
such instances where the same considerations are 
not applicable. 

In our ordinary method of farming may we not ex- 

t too much from the atmosphere? It is pretend- 

ed that the produce of bottom lands and the forest, 
in their natural state, demonstrates the inexhaustible 
quantity of carbon over our heads. Let us not be too 
sanguine, or we may commit an error in practice.— 
The hardiest trees would not reach their full propor- 
tions, much less our garden vegetables, unless a fair 
amount of nutriment be afforded them through the 
roots. The very fact that such trees are generally 
indigenous, warrants us in believing that something 
besides the air causes them to grow with a good will. 
Prairies and meadows are indebted in no small de- 
gree to the ascent of grass derived from the gradual 
decomposition of vegetable matter as far below the 
surface as the oxygen dissolved in rain will penetrate. 
In our Western forests, perhaps for centuries, leaves 
have fallen and animals rotted throughout their ex- 
tent—several generations of trees may have lived and 
died there, the earliest of which by no means corres- 
ponded with their successurs in quality, if in quanti- 
ty. Certain wild plants which can scarcely be the 
criterion of a soil, may manage to vegetate on bare 
rocks, or arid sand, for many of the inferior species 
will subsist upon carbonic acid dissolved in vapour 
of water; their incineration leaving merely a trace 
of the mineral ingredients usually demanded by more 
refined classes. Yet it is said that in Hungary the 
same crops have been grown upon the same spot 
from time immemorial, without any supply of nitro- 

n manures. Like a wild youth who thrives in 
spite of his eccentricities and dissipated habits, the 
example is a dangerous one to be paraded before us 
without an explanation of the reasons which make it 
an exception to general rules. The dwellers on the 
banks of the Lower Nile and Ganges, need not de- 
spair of continued blessings as long as population 
keeps pace with vegetation in the Upper Country.— 
There can be no kind of difficulty in accounting for 
nitrogenized mud descending from higher eminences 
than the Alps, if the strata composing them be of 
secondary or tertiary formation. A distinguished 
author says,—‘ Cocoa nuts, breadfruit, and other 
tropical productions, are rich in nitrogen; the nitro- 
gen is not supplied by man.” They do not however 
grow on indifferent soil, but in swamps or everglades, 
and often amid volcanic debris of which nitrogen is 
one of the constituents. 

It appears from the general tenor of the article in 
the Cultivator that the comparative value of inhum- 





ing green c is fully recognized, but the value of 
the solid ond liquid excrements of cattle are certain- 


from nothing,” so surely from poorly fed animals 
nothing but poor manures will be collected. Unless 
the minera} elements entering into their composition 
are freely given them, they refase to surrender what 
they have already appropriated, so that the urine of 
a cow fed upon the wretched herbage of worn-out 
Jand has but little to recommend it; whereas that 
which is voided by another fed upon corn or other 
strong food is almost worth as much as the milk of 
the former. The Buffalo grass on the Coteau des 
Prairies presents a remarkable instance of the fertil- 
izing effects of animal influences. Immense herds 
of buffaloes annually migrate northward, or did mi- 
grate when | was in the far West twelve years ago. 
They leave their southern winter quarters im good 
condition, which, by an instinctive adaptation of 
their wants to the season of the year, and the state 
of the pastures, they invariably sustain: and I may 
here remark, en passant, thata very great physical 
resemblance exists between the rolling uplands of 
this vast range and the Southdowns of England, with 
which I am well acquainted, {rom having been raised 
on their borders. How many years will elapse be- 
fore the resemblance may become heightened by 
droves of black-legged sheep wintering along the 
banks of the lower Missouri, and extending their 
summer peregrinations as far as Pembina and the 
British settlements? Sheep, it would seem, can on- 
ly be profitably raised for their wool as a staple com- 
modity in localities which are marked by nature as 
favorable ; and this is one, both as respects soil and 
climate. The Merino sheep in Spain crop the herb- 
age closely as they proceed, and appear to devastate 
the country, but more is probably left on each par- 
ticular spot they visit than is abstracted ; at least 
more valuable materials for enriching the soil, since 
as they roll onward they carry with them any ac- 
quired superfluity of the elements most wanted in 
the direction they are taking—thus acting as carriers 
to the vegetable kingdom of comparatively high and 
low latitudes, and alternately benefitting both des- 
criptions of pasture by a happy admixture or inter- 
change of the organic and inorganic constituents of 
humus. The fatty matter for instance, which they 
have elaborated from succulent canebrakes and 
quasi-tropical shrubs fragrant with vegetable oils, 
is gradually worked off and exchanged for muscle 
from the seeds and tissues of hardier plants. We 
have heard of a large half-famished field set in oats 
being entirely renovated from being depastured by a 
drove of several hundred fat hogs: their droppings 
I verily believe were of more value to the owner of 
the lot than the crop which they devoured ; and in 
this consists the secret of an occasional rapid cure 
in cases of long standing debility, and of slower re- 
covery by a slower application of the same remedial 
agent. 

It is perhaps as wrong to hold out inducements 
and brilliant expectations in farming, which can sel- 
dom be realized, as to discourage a laudable ambi- 
tion by presenting unusual disappointments and diffi- 
culties. But it must be confessed that every occu- 
pation or business of life if leit to itself and untram- 
melled by restrictions, political or social, wil] natu- 
rally fall within the scope of general laws regulating 
labour and capital. It is therefore fair to infer, that 
the rate of interest upon farming investments will 
correspond with that of capital directed to other 
ventures. If one talent will produce one talent, 
three may be expected to produce nine or their equiva- 
lent, the extent of progression being limited by the 
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ability of any one household to superintend large es- | his powers and wants, with his brothers and sisters, 
P tablishments effectually. But what gives pre-emi- | he should also be on a par in the division of the pa- 
- nence to this business, is the comparative independ- | trimony. 
‘ ence which it offers; no small advantage in times of | By the wisdom of such bold assertors of the equal 
“4 general embarrassment. In illustration of this view | rights of man, the strongest possible inducement has 
' J would remind the reader, that a plant is known to | been presented to the American agriculturist to im- 
| grow in a ratio proportional to the surface which it sy the soil which he owns in fee, and can transmit 
t presents to the world around it, in other words, pro- | by the same tenure to his posterity. It may even 
. portional to its capacity of absorbing food: just so | be said that a solemn obligation rests upon him to 
i is it with the remunerating qualities of a farm. The | cherish that portion of Mother Earth of which he is 
m more hands we employ within reasonable allowance, | the absolute lord; by the non-performance of which 
‘a and the more money we judiciously expend in im- | he becomes false to himself, to his posterity and to 
" provements, will be the rate of actual profits and in- | his country. By these and similar reflections, I, and 
- crease of substantial comforts: as on the other hand, | I doubt not many others, have been induced to aid, 
a indolence, overcropping, and a false economy, will | however feebly, the great cause of which your pa- 
a assuredly bring in their train stunted hopes and | per. Mr. Editor, is the established, and I may add, 
r accumulating disasters. faithful organ in this State. 
“ It has been my policy, as an English landholder,| I proceed then to comply with my promise of giv- 
€ to have long advocated from a sense of justice and | ing you some account of the agricultural doings in 
¥ expediency, no greater measures of protection to the | this section of the great field over which your labors 
f agricultural than to any other interest. I have ven- | extend. 
tured to assert that in these United States farmers| In this North-eastern corner of the county of Bal- 
have no disposition to ask any privileges which they | timore, and that part of the county of Harford, border- 
z would deng to others; or, in defiance of public opin- | ing on the Gunpowder, the improvementin the face of 
a ion, seek favours which they could not expect to re- | the country has been of late years, marked and grati- 
“ tain for any length of time. Granting that the Con- | fying. There is reason to believe that it will be 
- stitution sanctioned such expectations, how would | more general and rapid in future, for the means are 
~ the merchants and mechanics of Maryland feel, if | becoming more abundant, and the right spirit is 
the agricultural population should petition the Leg- clearly abroad. The principal agent in this im- 
n- islature for corn-laws in order to enable them to re- | provement is lime, supplied in tolerable abundance 
i pair their damaged estates at the expense of their | from the several veins of limestone which traverse 
nd fellow-citizens; should they in fact demand a direct | this region. This is either burned in the vicinity of 
~ tax to be levied for their especial benefit? With the | the quarries, and sold at about 15 cents the bushel, 
, natural advantage of proximity to the sea-board and | at the kilns; or upon the farm where it is to be used. 
ond an improving market, our planters are encouraging | The latter is the mode of obtaining it resorted to by 
A each other to renewed efforts with fairer chances | men of limited means. The stone is sold at from 4 
as than of late years: and a liberal system of common | to 5 cents quarried, according to quality and loca- 
7 education will give their children the requisite quali- | tion, and is frequently hauled a distance of 6 miles. 
ac fications to ensure success in any pursuit, by study- The hauling is accomplished by the farm-team in its 
im ing its details in after-life under better auspices. spare time, and of course progresses slowly—a kiln 
nd R. S. W. | of from 500 to 1000 bushels is however accumulated 
: Washington County, D. C. in time to be burned for the oat or corn crop. The 
“1 Farwive tv Bactimone axp Hanronp Counties. | YOO at the rate of 3 cords to the 100 bushels hay- 
. P . ing been in the mean time hauled by the ox-team. 
of Forks of Gunpowder, Baltimore Co. Oct. 24, 47. Where the utmost economy of money is necessary, 
| To the Editor of the American Farmer. the labor of burning is performed by the farm force, 
. When Dr. Swift wrote the hacknied sentence | and a sufficient quantity of the lime which is always 
l : which you have placed on the title page of your|in demand for building and other purposes, sold to 
Ne 2d vol., he was probably in the mood to vent an| pay for the stone, thus leaving the balance of the 
ce accumulation of the splenetic humour for which | kiln free of money cost, to be applied to the land at 
ats he was so remarkable, upon the whole race of poli- | the rate of about 50 bushels to the acre. 
y@ ticians. As much as L despise the pert, prating party | The mode of applying it is similar to that practic- 
+7, puppet of an hour, who is by courtesy styled a poli- | ed in other quarters, generally, to the ploughed sur- 
fs tician, and as muchas {admire the man who “ makes | face of the field intended for corn and oats, but some- 
two blades of grass grow where one grew before,” I | times to the pasture field 6 or 8 months before break- 
ure cannot entirely subscribe to the justice or truth of} ing it up. It is rarely used as a manure for wheat: 
we the sentiment. Politicians, worthy of the name, both | In all cases care is taken to spread the lime as soon 
dia before and since the time of Dr. Swift, have impos- | as it has been reduced to a powder by the action of the 
-_ ed on us an everlasting debt of gratitude by their la-| air or rain. If allowed to become saturated with 
. . bours in behalf of the rights of man. One of these, | water, it forms of itself, or united with a portion of 
i unlike him who nd the soil, a cement which cannot be evenly spread, 
‘ffi Born for the universe, narrowed his mind, __ and requires the action of the frost, and of several 
‘ And to party gave up, what was meant for mankind,” | cultivations to be thoroughly incorporated with the 
cu- engaged in the task of re-modeling the law of de-| soil. The corn crop is generally followed by oats, 
oo scents in a sister State, shortly after the Revolution, | the oat crop, by wheat, to which crop all the man- 
ood was urged by a colleague to retain the principle of! ure is usually applied, and on which clover seed is 
re} Primogeniture in a modified form, by giving to the} sown. Various other rotations are practiced, but 
‘il eldest son a double portion of the patrimony. His| this is believed to be the most common. 
oe reply was a most noble one—in substance as follows: | Guano and bone dust are used to some extent, and 
" Ifthe eldest son could eat twice as much, and do | their use is increasing. ‘The belief prevails, sustain- 
ent, twice as much labor, it might be natural evidence of | ed by some notable instances, that their effect on im- 
ae his right to a double portion ; but bemg on a par in! proved lands is entirely inadequate to the expendi- 
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ture involved in their use. So thattheir application 
is confined to sterile or exhausted lar.ds, on which 
they act almost miraculously. The quantity neces- 
sary to the production of a wheat or corn crop on 
these lands, is supposed to be about 300 Ibs. of gua- 
no, and 25 bushels of bone, (ef good quality) to the 
acre. Few amongst us, however, are willing to in- 
cur 30 large an outlay in the purchase of manures, to 
which we cannot with certainty attribute permanent 
results. They are therefore principally used in much 
smaller quantities, for the production of buckwheat ; 
their action upon this crop being such as to startle be- 
lief,except in the case of an eye witness. An instance 
coming under my own observation will prove this: 
A neighbor of mine had inclosed a piece of land, 
which having lain waste for 30 years, was to all ap- 
pearance perfectly sterile. He ploughed about 4 a- 
cres for buckwheat, intending to put on 10 bushels 
of bones to the acre. His means being insufficient 
to procure the desired quantity, he proposed to me to 
furnish the seed and bone for 2 acres, he undertak- 
ing to apply them; I to harvest the crop and to have 
the whole produce of the 2 acres,—1 acceded to his 
proposal more with the view of aiding him, than 
with the hope of profit; of which indeed I entertain- 
ed very shrewd doubts, and procured for him 20 
bushels of bones ata cost of $9. 1 saw the crop but 
once during its growth, when it was nearly ripe, and 
was truly astonished ; it stood about 3} feet high, and 
covered the ground completely. After harvest it 
sustained some loss from bad weather, and some in 
carriage to my barn, a distance of nearly a mile, and 
yielded me upwards of 50 bushels, worth at that 
time $25. 

This perhaps was an uncommon yield, the weath- 
er having been very propitious to the growth and 
maturity of the crop, but many cases have been re- 

to me, in which, under similar circumstances, 
the produce has been as large, and in some larger.— 
On 2 acres of this land, clover was sown with the 
buckwheat, on the other two timothy—both grew 
and survived the winter. Had plaster been applied 
in the following spring and the grass been allowed to 
fall or been pastured, the improvement would proba- 
bly have been permanent. This was not done, and 
the clover was very short. The timothy succeeded 
better, and grew tali but thin. It was cut for seed 
three successive years, giving 2 bushels the first 
year, 4 the second, and 2 the third. Grass seed is 
frequently sown with the buckwheat, and sometimes 
the Mediterranean wheat, which variety bears 
very early seeding. Iam not accurately informed 
of the yield of wheat in any of these cases. The 
quantity of bone usually applied on lands of this de- 
scription is 10 bushels, and of guano 100 Ibs. to the 
acre, with nearly the same results in buckwheat. 
But many have assured me that 3 bushels of bone 
and 75 Ibs. of Guano are sufficient. There is, how- 
ever, a difference of opinion on this point, probably 
owing to a difference in the qualities ofsoils. In the 
application of these manures Guano is al ways plough- 
ed in, bone dust sowed upon the surface and harrow- 
ed in. 

Buckwheat is supposed to be a rapid exhauster of 
land, a notion probably derived from its rapid growth 
and sudden maturity. If this idea is correct, we are 
not to expect permanent improvement from this crop 
where it is harvested. But suppose the crop to be 
ploughed under in the blossom, as a preparation for 
wheat, two crops could easily be tursed under in 
time for wheat, by sowing early. So large a mass 
of vegetable matter would surely effect some ame- 








—— x ———— 


Buckwheat fields are the fa- 
vorite resort of bees, and the flowers are undoubted- 
ly rich in saccharine matter or wax; the stalks and 
leaves probably contain considerable quantities of 
mucilage or vegetable albumen, all of which are 
easily soluble, and capable of being speedily convert- 
ed into food forthe delicate organs of growing plants. 
Some of your readers may be able to impart accu- 
rate information of the value of green buckwheat as 
amanure. The suggestion made above has nothing 
but plausibility to sustain it, but it will be readily 
conceded that no other plant can furnish an equal 
amount of vegetable matter on barren soils, with so 
small an outlay for manure or seed; and it seems 
worthy of investigation, whether its peculiar adap- 
tation to barren soils, may not be turned to valuable 
account, in the effort to reclaim them. 

Plaster is considered with us an indispensible ac- 
companiment of the clover crop, and is by some 
used with visible advantage on timothy. All things 
considered, it is the most valuable manure we have, 
being much the cheapest, and requiring much less 
Jabor for its application. It never fails except in 
uncommonly dry seasons nearly to double the crop. 
The idea of its acting on the leaves of the grass and 
only on one crop, is entirely exploded here. | saw 
in a neighbor's field some dark green ridges in the 
clover, where it seemed to be twice as high as on 
the other parts, and was told by him that he had used 

laster on a potato crop in the drills, two years be- 
fore, and what I saw was the effect of that applica- 
tion. I myself gave a heavy dressing of plaster to 
some parts of a wheat field in the spring of 1846, 
shortly after sowing clover seed, and the clover on 
those parts was in blossom after harvest, and the 
difference in the color and luxuriance of the crop 
distinctly visible several hundred yards distant. It 
is also used by some of our farmers in considerable 
quantities in the stable and barn-yards, under the be- 
lief that it arrests the escape of ammonia from the 
decomposing manure. Precise information on this 
point and many others is very much needed. Have 
you no chemist in the city of Baltimore who would 
give to the agricultural community his services in 
the analysis of soils, manures, and plants upon rea- 
sonable terms? I feel pursuaded he would do a good 
business. 

One of the most striking indications given in these 
parts ofa determined spirit of improvement, is the 
rage for small farms. No one will buy more land 
than he can reasonably expect to make rich. 1 was 
much struck by the remark of a shrewd Pennsylva- 
nian on this head; he had purchased a farm of one 
hundred acres, and as his means were known to be 
abundant, surprise was expressed at his not buying 
more ; oh! said he, ‘I have another hundred acres 
under this one, which I expect to bring into cultiva- 
tion, and then I shall have two hundred.”’ 

But I must stop, and leave much unsaid that I 
wished to say, perhaps for another time.* I have 
spoken only of humble efforts at improvement, but 
the means used have been such as most can com- 
mand, the progress slow but continual,—the difficul- 
ties great, but not insurmountable, when patient la- 
bor takes the field. [tis the incessant dropping of 
perennial streamlets, not the impetuous rush of the 
occasional torrent which wears the solid stone. 

Very respectfully, your friend, 

*We hope soon to hear from our correspondent 
again—our friends generally in Baltimore & Harford 
Counties should use the talent entrusted to them a 
little more. 
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THE OSAGE ORANGE AND CHEROKEE 
ROSE AS HEDGE PLANTS. 
Moonr Airy, 8th Nov. 1847. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer : 

Dear Sir,—Herewith I present you with a small 
box containing a few Oranges of the Maclura or Os- 
sage Orange, from a young tree planted by my own 
hands in 1337. There are several of these trees on 
my place, besides numerous hedges of the same ma- 
terial on my farm. The Maclura, as a tree, with its 
deep green, glossy leaves, and orange like fruit, is 
quite ornamental, and when the young sets are plant- 
ed out closely, and kept clean and well trimmed for 
a few years, form one of the most formidable and 
beautiful hedges [ have ever seen. The method of 
producing, setting out, and cultivating, has been fully 
described by myself and others in the American Far- 
mer and other agricultural journals, all of which I 
presume are well understood by your intelligent 
readers. 

I drop you these few lines by way of showing that 
| have not forgotten you, and present the Oranges as 
a tributary offering, of my first fruits, in the Maclura 
line ; and by way of encouraging others to never 
think it too late, to set out a tree, or plant a hedge, 
lest they should not live to enjoy the beauty of the 
one, or realize the advantage of the other. 

The apathetic may think it is no business of theirs 
to plant for posterity, and the selfish calculate the 
value to be received, but the energetic and generous 
will think only of the cause, let whomsoever be the 
inheritors. Therefore | would enjoin upon all the 
propriety, nay the duty of embellishing their grounds 
and. improving their farms. Let them begin in the 
right spirit, and whether they themselves may live 
to feast their eyes on the enchantment their skill at 
length had wrought, or taste the fruit their industry 
had produced, still they will have the satisfaction of 
anticipating the pleasure and profit, that through their 
means, were in reserve for those destined to fill 
their places; besides, the good example their works 
will set, in showing that while in possession, they 
had not been mere cumberers of the ground. 

In this connection, I take occasion to remark, that 
I have lately been favored with letters from Doctor 
Chamberlain, President of Oakland College, and 
Thomas Affleck, Esq. of Washington, Mississippi, 
on the subject of the Cherokee Rose, (Rosa leviga- 
ta) as suitable for Hedges. 1 am indebted for these 
communications to having accidenta'ly fallen in with 
the Doctor, in the stage from Gettysburg to York, 
on my return from a visit to Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
lege last summer ; and as you have reason to know, I 
never lose sight of my calling, but am always at 
work, whether at home or abroad; the Doctor, de- 
spite my “Sunday clothes,” had little difficulty in find- 
ing in me, a tiller of the soil, and seemed gratified 
that he had in his fellow passenger, ‘‘ The Mount 
Airy Farmer, of whom he had frequently heard.”"— 
He stated that he thought the Cherokee Rose, for 
beauty and strength, would far surpass the Osage 
Orange, and promised to put me in possession of 
seed or cuttings, to experiment upon. In further- 
anceof this design, he has, it appears, since his ar- 
rival at home, placed the matter in the hands of Mr. 
Atileck, a gentleman well known to the agricultural 
community, and to whom they are under many obli- 
gations. 

Mr. Affleck writes that he fears Doctor Chamber- 
lain was too sanguine in his belief, that the Chero- 
kee Rose would stand the winters of Pennsylvania, 








and states that it had been introduced into Maryland 
—with what success, the following extract from his 
letter, which I take leave to copy, may show: 

As long ago as 1820 to 22, a planter of South 
Carolina, a Mr. Rowan, distributed gratuitously sev- 
eral hundred lots of cuttings of this plant; some of 
which were sent to Maryland. Few reports of its 
success were made. | find, however, in the old 
American Farmer, vol. 7th, p. 28, that it grew and 
thrived vigorously at Easton, Talbot Co., Md.; at 
page 53 of same vol., Edward Stabler, Jr., Mont- 
gomery County, Md. states that he set out a number 
of cuttings of this rose, that they grew well and liv- 
ed through two winters (at the time he wrote) with 
but little injury from the frost, and seems to thiak 
their success certain; others speak of the rose being 
injured by the frost, and requiring protection for 
several winters, after which it seemed to be accli- 
mated.” 

In conclusion, { have to regret, that if you or any 
of your readers in Maryland, know anything of the 
hardiness and availability of this rose for hedges, in 
our climate, you will make it known through the 
medium of your excellent paper. 

Apropo—lI observed in one of your late numbers, 
a pleasant article, signed ‘A Pautuxent Planter,” 
in which I was referred to as being able to supply 
Osage Orange Trees, at from $20 to $30 per thou- 
sand—this is a misapprehension, I have none for 
sale, never raised any for that purpose. Some few 
years since they were held at the price guoted, but 
now, I believe, they can be purchased from Mr. 
Landreth, and other nurserymen of Philadelphia, at 
$10 to $15 per thousand. 

Very Respectfully, 
Your friend and obedient servant, 
JAMES GOWEN. 





PROPAGATING IRISH POTATOES BY SETS 
—THE POTATO ROT, &c. 
Cambridge, October 6, 1847. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

A circumstance came to my knowledge during the 
Jast month which J intended to have communicated 
to you then, but was afraid you would not have time 
to publish it in the forthcoming No. 

A worthy blacksmith of this town, Mr. William 
Seymour, planted a crop of Irish potatoes (about } 
of an acre) in May, but owing to some cause, the 
potatoes came up sparsely ; the idea occurred to him 
that he would fill the vacant places with sprouts 
from the potatoes which had vegetated. He took 
off the sprouts in a planting season after they had 
put out rootlets around the eye of the tuber, and the 
experiment was entirely successful. At the time of 
planting out, he stuck stakes by the sprouts and was 
willing to qualify to their identity. 1 took the trou- 
ble to see for myself, and upon viewing the patch 
no one could have distinguished the sprouts from the 
vines grown with the tuber attached. Mr. Seymour 
opened the ground for me, and the potatoes attach- 
ed to the sprout vines were full and perfect. He 
has since dug a portion of his crop and told me he 
found from 12 to 20 good potatoes onavine. It may 
not be known to you that the farmers in this neigh- 
borhood raise a large portion of their Irish potatoes 
for winter and spring use, by"planting from the Ist 
June to the Ist July. The potatoes will perfectly 
mature by frost, say the middle of October, and we 
are led to believe that they keep better through the 
winter in consequence of their late growth—yet the 
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fact is, the potatoes do not vegetate as well in this 
late planting, and if the loss can be obviated by the 
substitute of sprouts as in the above case, it will 
rarely happen that we cannot catch a season when 
we can make our crop complete. There is one re- 
markable fact connected with potatoes planted as 
late as I have suggested, and that is,I have never 
known or heard of the potato rot in these crops. I 
put up last fall 250 bushels, in kilns of 25 or 30 bush- 
elseach, and when the kilns were opened in April, 
°47, I did not find one bushel of rotten ones in the 
whole lot. 

I now have a Jot of 24 acres growing, and flatter 
myself I shall get 500 bushels. My crop consists 
almost entirely of a large round white potatee, 
a sample of which I[ propose to send you in about 
two weeks, and will then give you the history of 
them. They are indigenous to the Eastern Shore. 

Having written the above, I laid by the communi- 
cation and have had no opportunity to complete it un- 
tilnow. I regret to say that my assertion as to the 
Potatee Rot is sadly overthrown in my own crop 
and very many others in this county. Onmy return 
from Caroline Court, I directed my servants to com- 
mence digging the potatoes, when lo! one half were 
affected with a brown rust, which was making its 
way to the very centre of the tuber—strange to say, 
these infected potatoes have been dug fora fortnight, 
and have laid exposed to the air. I have been feed- 
ing them abundantly to my pen hogs and cattle, and 
those not consumed are yet firm, and the rot proceeds 
but slowly—some of my neighbors have found their 
crops so rotten that they have left them where they 
grew. Sincerely your friend, 

BRICE J: GOLDSBOROUGH. 


THE BLACK WEEVIL. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 
Crear Sprinc, Washington county, Md., 
Nov. 14, 1847. 

Dear Sir :—In the last No. of the Farmer, 1 no- 
tice a remedy for the black weevil, by Mr. Jas. C. 
Allee, of Carroll Co., which is, to “‘ wet the walls of 
the building infested by weevil with strong brine.” 

This will doubtless prevent the weevil where it 
already exists from going into a barn or garner thus 
washed with strong brine; but it will not prevent the 
egg from being hatched there. 

I believe the egg is deposited in the grain of wheat 


while in the field, and when hauled into the barn and |" 


there heated to acertain degree is hatched, first ap- 
aring like asmall white worm, but soon changes 
into the black weevil. 

This opinion is based on the following facts—Ist. 
As soon as] had hauled in my grain last harvest, I 
thrashed out about one hundred bushels of Mediter- 
ranean wheat and put it in a garner before it had 
gone through a sweat. In eight or ten days after- 
wards I went in to examine it, and found it looked 
well over the top, but running my arm down I dis- 
covered it was very warm, and when I drew it out 
my hand was covered with flour. This 1 thought 
very singular, as [ saw no weevil aboutit. | went 
into it and threw it up with a shovel, and found it 
below, where it was heated, to be full of small white 
worms, some out of the wheat, others just with the 
point of their nose or snout, as you may please to 
call it, sticking out, and others | found upon close 
examination, had not yet broken the bran. In the 
course of ten days or two weeks this wheat, which 
now had no weevil in it, was literally alive with 





them, and the worms had all disappeared. In the 
adjoining garner there were 8 or 10 bushels of the 
same kind of wheat put in near the same time, but 
this did not heat on account of the smallness of the 
bulk ; no worms appeared in this, and it remained 
uninjured by the weevil. 

Fact 2d.—A neighbor of mine a few years since 
cut a piece of wheat very green, and hauled it in be- 
fore it had dried, but not wishing to mix it with his 
other wheat, he put it in a shed attached to his barn. 
This heated very much in the straw, and the weevil 
destroyed almost the whole of it —His other wheat 
which was put away dry, was unimpaired.: 

Third fact.—A gentleman but a few days since 
stated in my presence that he took some wheat that 
had not a weevil in it, and put it in a bag, and set it 
in his house where no weevil could get to it, and yet 
filled it with weevil. 

When I was a boy, the farmers would never think 
of cutting wheat until it was thoroughly ripe, and 
then there was very little complaint about weevil. 
Now it is thought to be more profitable to cut it in the 
dough state, and some aiming at this state cult many 
portions of their fields in the milk slate, and this is 
frequently removed away before itis thoroughly dry, 
and therefore heats sufficiently to hatch the egg which 
ultimately produces the weevil. 

The remedy then is, to never cut your wheat until 
it is ripe;or if cut in the dough, or milk state, when, of 
course, the straw is quite green, do not haul it in un- 
til it is thoroughly dry, and I apprehend there will be 
no necessity for a war of “extermination” against 
the weevil, for there will be but few, if any, to ex- 
terminate. Ww. 


R. SINCLAIR JR. & CO’S PREMIUM IMPLE- 
MENTS. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


Dear Sir:—The following Piows and Aericuttv- 
rat Macuinery comprise a part of those exhibited 
atthe late Fairs, held at Upper Marlboro’ and the 
town of Easton, Md. all of which received premiums 
for their ‘* superior excellence,” viz : 

Our Lever Horse Power, for 2 to 6 horses, 

‘© Thrashing Machine, with straw separator, 

“Domestic Mill, received an especial premium, 

© Cylindrical Straw Cutter, 11 inch, 

" ditto with Elgar’s patent 

corn-stalk lacerators attached, 14 inch, 

“Improved Fanning Mill, No. 2, made to sepa- 
rate cockle, garlic cheat, &c. from wheat, 
very simple and effectual, 

** Chaffing fan (made with powerful blast and 
extra space) 

** Cylindrical Corn-sheller for hand or horse- 


“ Eagle Corn-sheller, new pattern, worked by 
one or two men, 
‘Md. Centre-draught self-sharpening Plows, 
No. 8, received the Ist premium, 
* Do Do Do No. 2 
‘© Wheel Plow, No. 2 
““ Gang or Seeding Plow, made to cast 2, 3 and 
4 furrows, , 
“Drag Harrow, made to contract or expand, 
‘* Wheat Drilling Machine, new, 
“Rolling Screen, for preparing seed wheat, 
“ Best sett of Cultivating Implements. 
Very Respectfully, yours, &c. 
R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 
Manufacturers and Seedsmen. 
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TALBOT CO. FAIR—Watrman’s ImpLeMENTs. 
Cambridge, Nov. 22, 1847. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir :—I was happy to see you among our 
Baltimore friends at the recent Cattle Show and 
Fair, at Easton in Talbot county—that you might 
witness the various productions presented for exhi- 
bition by the enterprising yeomanry of that county, 
as also the large and well selected collection of agri- 
cultural implements, most of which were from the 
manufactories in Baltimore—And when taken as a 
whole, the Fair at Easton, we think, will by no 
means fall short of any similar exhibition ever wit- 
nessed at the North. And in order that “ honor may 
be rendered to whom honor is due,” we hope that 
you will be pleased to announce it through the col- 
umns of your extensively circulated paper, that Tal- 
bot county, on the Eastern Shore, is awake to these 
praiseworthy efforts, and now takes the front rank in 
point of such exhibitions. 

The beautiful location, good arrangements and or- 
der attendant upon the occasion, reflect great credit 
on the part of the committee of the Society. And 
so far as implements are concerned, we think your 
enterprising citizen, Mr. E. Whitman, Jr. comes in 
for a good share of credit His articles were very 
numerous, well arranged, and of improved make 
and superior quality, and we may add, that we are 
pleased at his good success in his business in your 
city—and we are happy to learn that his arrange- 
ments are such, with the finished manufacturies of 
the North, in connection with his own in Baltimore, 
as torender his establishment very efficient in fur- | 
nishing the agriculturists with so many new and im- | 
proved implements. Yours respectfully, C. 





CHARLES CO., (MD.) AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. . 

The adjourned meeting forthe purpose of forming | 
an Agricultural Society for this county, was held 
agreably to public notice, on the 9th ult., at Port 
Tobacco, at which, we learn from the Times, a live- 
ly interest was manifested, and the prospect is good 
for an efficient society—Josias Hawkins, Esq., the | 
Chairman, having called the meeting to order, Gen. 
Cuapman, presented a constitution for the adoption 
of the meeting ; and as we hope to see the laudable 
example thus set by our Charles County friends fol- 
lowed in other counties, we have concluded to pub- 
lish the constitution in our pages, as a guide to oth- 
ers, in the formation of similar associations. 

A committee of five from each election district 
was appointed by the chair, to obtain subscribers to 
the constitution, and an adjourned meeting is to take 
place on the first Thursday of this month, for the 
election of officers. May all success attend the en- 
terprize, and we have no doubt the most beneficial 
results will flow therefrom, as has been manifested 
in other counties where societies of a like char- 
acter have been formed. 

Constitution of the Charles County Agricultural Society. 

The undersigned, citizens of Charles County, be- 
lieving that the agricultural interests of the county 
may be advanced by an association, unite themselves 
together under the following regulations: 

1. The Society is to be called the Agricultaral 





Society of Charles County, and shall consist of such 


citizens as shal] subscribe their names to this Con- 
stitution, to be recorded in a book, and pay annually 
to the Treasurer two dollars. 

2. There shall be a President, four Vice Presi- 
dents, (one to reside in each election district,) a Cor- 
responding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, 2 
Treasurer, and an Executive Committee to consist of 
four members, to be elected by ballot by a majority 
of the members then present, and to continue in office 
for one year, and until their successors are appointed. 

3. The President is to preside at all a of 
the Society and the Executive Committee, of which 
he shall be a member—decide questions of order— 
declare the votes, and, in case of an equal division, 
have the casting vote. In his absence, or upon his 
death or resignation, his duties to be performed by 
one of the Vice Presidents. 

4. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, answer communica- 
tions, and report at each meeting of the Society. 


5. The Recording Secretary shall record in a 
book, to be provided for the purpose, the Constitu- 
tion and all proceedings of the Society and the Exe- 
cutive Committee, which shall be read at the next 
meeting of the Society or of the Board. 

6. The Treasurer shall keep an account of all re- 
ceipts and expenditures, and collect all dues. He 
shall make no payment, except upon the written or- 
der of the Board to be signed by the Secretary and 
President, except for postage, stationary, and inci- 
dental expenses, of which he shall keep an account 
to be submitted to the Executive Committee. 

7. The Executive Committee to consist of the 
President, four Vice Presidents, and four other mem- 
bers, who shall constitute a Board for the transaction 
of any business arising during the recess of the Socie- 
ty—make all arrangements for Exhibitions and Fairs 
—determine what premiums shall be given, and for 
what objects—appoint committees to award them, 
and attend generally to the affairs of the Society. 

8. It shall be the duty of the President and of each 
Vice President, at the annual meeting, and at such 
other meetings as may be convenient to them, to af- 
ford such information as they may be able to obtain 
as to the amount and value of the agricultural pro- 
ductions of the county, and other statistics and facts 
as may in their judgment conduce to the improve~ 
ment of the resources or husbandry of the county. 

9. The President or Vice Presidents shall notify 
all meetings of the Society or of the Board. 

10. There shall be a regular annual meeting of 
the Society, at which time there shall be an Exhi- 
bition and Agricultural Fair. 

11. Quarterly Meetings shall also be held on the 
first Thursday of February and July Courts, the se- 
cond Thursday in May, and on such day in autumn 
as may be agreed on at the quarterly meeting in July, 
which shall be the day before the annual meeting 
and fair. 

12. The following Standing Committees shall be 
annually appointed by the President and Vice Presi- 
dents, each to consist of three members, viz: 

A Committee on Agricultural Implements, 

A Committee on Labor, 

A Committee on Fields and Inclosures, 

A Committee on Domestic Animals, 

A Committee on the production, application and 
relative value of Manures, 

A Committee on Agricultural Products and the 
Rotation of Crops, 

A Committee on Agricultural Education,—which 
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committees shall report to the annual meeting of the 
Society upon the subject referred to them. 

13. A majority of the members present at any 
meeting shall constitute a quorum to transact busi- 
ness 





14. The members pledge themselves to use their 
best efforts to promote the interests of the Society 
and advance the objects of this association. 


EFFECT OF DRAINING—IMPROVEMENT 
OF WET LANDS. 


We have for years been endeavoring to impress 
our readers with the great benefit which would re- 
sult to them, in a pecuniary point of view, were they 
to under-drain their wet lands, or otherwise relieve 
them from their superabundance of water. We have 
always been of the opinion that many fields which 
are now intractable clays, and which yield stintingly, 
might, by this process, not only be transformed into 
good loamy soils, but be made to bear abundant crops 
of an improved quality. We are, therefore, grati- 
fied at being able to present the following brief para- 
graph from the Mark Lane Express before our patrons, 
Brief as it is, it embodies a series of facts which, to 
the reflecting agricultor, will present subjects for a 
volume of comments. And under the hope that it 
may set them to thinking, and that through their 
thoughts, they may be induced to act so as to im- 
prove their estates, we commend the article to their 
favorable consideration : 

“The Mark Lane Express gives an account of the 
improvements made on the farm of Lord Stairs, in 
Wigtownshire. One part was drained, subsoiled, 
limed and thoroughly pulverized and then produced 
40 bushels of wheat to the acre, where only 12 were 
raised before; the carrots, turnips, and mangel- 
wurtzel on the land averaged 23 tons to the acre. 
A morass, a part of which had been cut over for peat 
for 30 years, was drained, pared, limed, burned, 
manured and ploughed and sown to oats. Crop, 40 
bushels to the acre. Next year top dressed with 
gravel and sand, limed, manured, ploughed and two 
acres sowed to turnips, Hybred Dale’s; some of them 
weighed 15 lbs. each. The crop was 40 tons per 
Scotch acre. [4 Scotch are 5 English. ]—Seven 
acres planted to potatoes produced 576 bushels per 
acre. Previous to improvement 16 acres of this land 
was barely sufficient to pasture two cows and their 
calves.” 

It will be seen that subsoil ploughing, in the cases 
stated, was combined with draining, and that the im- 
provement produced in the productive capacity of 
the land was such as to excite universal surprise, in- 
asmuch as previous to the application of draining 
and subsoiling, it produced but 12 bushels of wheat 
to the acre, and required 16 acres for the pasturage 
of two cows, while the same soil immediately subse- 


lioration, be made eqnally productive, or, at all events 
converted into prolific sources of profit to their own- 
ers,as reclaimed marshes, when properly managed, 
are uniformly distinguished for their fertility. 


GREAT YIELD OF CORN. 

We copy from the Cecil Whig, the following ac- 
count of a great yield of corn, raised by one of the 
patrons of the ‘‘.American Farmer.”—We would thank 
Capt. Barr to forward us a few ears of this corn, to- 
gether with an account of his mode of culture, &c. 
for exhibition at our office. The Elkton editor 
remarks, that the whole field is represented to be but 
lilttle behind the acre referred to: 

Crearsprine, Cecil Co., Nov. 10, 47. 

Mr. P. C. Rickerts—Dear Sir :--As many of my 
friends have been desirous to ascertain the product 
of 1 acre of the “‘ Trippe” corn which I cultivated 
this season, ] herewith send you an account of it. 
The land was measured by a 1Oft. pole and was 100 
yards long and 50 yards broad, which was the near- 
est to an acre, I could measure. The product was 
172 baskets, and upon shelling 7 baskets, I found the 
acre to have produced one hundred and seventeen bush- 
els of shelled corn. Theseed was a choice selection 
sent me by Mr. Wm. Trippe, Eastern Shore, Md. It 
| was grown on old worn out lands of Cecil, which I 
lately improved. Respectfuily yours, 

Wm. S. Barr. 


A Proriraste Orcnarp.—The Boston Advertiser 
| states “that Mr. Joseph Robinson, of Chester, N. H., 
| has gathered this year, from an orchard planted and 
| raised by himself, and covering but two acres of land, 
900 bushels of apples, exclusive of a second picking 
|of inferior quality. Mr. Robinson has sold 400 
| bushels for cash down at $1 per bushel, reserving 
| 500 bushels for a future sale. The entire income this 
| year will not be below $1000, and at far less labor 
| than is bestowed upon a small farm.” 
| Those who plant orchards and suffer the trees to 
}run wild, encumbered with suckers and useless 
| branches, who never pay the least attention to man- 
| uring or cultivating them, will, perhaps, question 
| the accuracy of this statement; but for ourself, 
_ knowing the pains taking character of the yankees, 
| the demand for apples for the English market, and 
the facilities afforded by the excellently managed 
Eastern Railways for transporting the products of 
their orchards to market, we say, for ourself, we are 
indisposed to question the facts stated in the above 
paragraph. And in view of our belief in its ac- 
curacy, we submit to such of our readers as may 
| not have orchards on their estates, whether it does 
not present such inducements as should lead to the 
planting of them? Letno one be deterred, because 
of the time it may require to make the trees bear. 




















quent yielded as stated above, 40 bushels of wheat, | At farthest, it will be but a few years before they 
23 tons of mangel-wartzel and 40 tons of turnips to| Will bring forth fruit, and their capacity for pro- 
the acre. | du¢ing will increase with each revolving year for 

We do not entertain the slightest doubt that there many years to come, provided the party planting 
are hundreds of thousands of Marsh lands in this! should not leave them to neglect. Fruit Trees, like 
country, which is susceptible of being drained and | everything else that has life, require feeding, as that 
rendered dry, that might by similar process of me-' which they annually abstract from the earth, must 
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be restored the succeeding year in the form of man- 
ure of some kind, to enable the trees to carry on a 
healthy growth, and return to their owners a remu- 
nerating product. Without care, no orchard can 
reasonably be expected to be profitable; with it, 
there are few, indeed, that will not prove so. But 
independently of every consideration of profit, it 
should be the pride and pleasure, as it is the duty of 
every good husband and father, to provide his fami- 
ly, with full supplies of all of the fruits of the sea- 
sons. They are grateful to the appetite, and when 
eaten ripe, healthful to the system, and greatly pro- 
mote household comforts. 





VDORTICULTURALe 
WORK IN THE GARDEN. 

In this necessary appendage of the homestead, there 
is nothing to be done in open culture ; but as hot-beds 
may be formed very cheaply, we will give such di- 
rections for forming these as are necessary, and then 
direct attention to the seeds which may be sown 
therein. 

Hot-beds.—Make a frame of two inch boards, 12 
feet long, 4 feet wide, as high again in the back as 
in the front, to give full force to the sun aud to cast off 
the water; place this on a warm border facing the 
south, protect it on the north side by boards ; leave 
a vacancy between the back of the frame and the 
fence, say 6 inches. Your frame being in place, then 
make a top to be fixed on with hinges, as follows: 
Take two pieces of plank 4 inches wide, 12 feet long, 
and groove into them two end pieces 4 feet long, 4 
inches wide. At every 2 feet from these end pieces, 
dove-tail in narrow slabs of plank. Your box and 
top being made and fitted on, nail over the topa 
covering of white cotton, which you must oi, and it 
will answer every purpose of glass lights. Then 





put in lightly 4 inches of horse-dung, and fill up with | 
light mould, and your hot-bed will be ready for sow- rounded off with a sharp knife. 





Beds which are stiff, heavy clay, should now be 
spaded up two spades deep, and laid up in trenches 
to be mellowed by the frost, or they may be convert- 
ed into loam by digging them up and spreading there- 
on 6 inches of sand in depth. The bed should be 
suffered to lay through the winter and the sand mixed 
with the clay in the spring by two or three diggings. 
As loam is best suited to garden culture, this sure 
means of making it, should not be neglected. 

Flower seeds may also be grown in the hot-bed, and 
will produce plants for setting out in early spring. 

Young Fruit Trees.—If you have any fruit trees 
which were planted out in your garden last spring, 
spread around the stems two or three inches in depth 
of long dung, to prevent injury from a too sudden 
thawing of the ground. When the frost is out of the 
ground remove the dung. 

Management of the Hot-bed.—After the plants are 
up, in very mild clear weather, raise the top a few 
inches, and let it remain raised for two hours in the 
middle of the day. 

Management of the Plants.—Should the fly attack 
them sprinkle over them equal quantities of flour of 
sulphur and soot, so as tocompletely dust the plants, 
or make a strong decoction of the inside bark of 
elder and soot, and gently water them once or twice, 
the decoction to be about milk warm—not warmer. 


COMPOSITION FOR FRUIT TREES. 


The late Mr. Robert Manning, an intelligent nur- 
seryman, gives the following recipe: 

“ Take 1 Ib. of Pitch, 1 Ib. of Rosin, § lb. Lard, 
4 lb. Turpentine, melted and mixed, spread evenly 
and thin, with a brush upon soft Kentish cap paper, 
or upon a strip of cotton cloth. This com 
will resist the force of washing rains, frost, drying 
winds, and the influence of a changeable atmos- 
phere.” 

Previously to its application the wounded part 
must be made smooth, and the edges of the back 
The best time for 


ing seed therein. On the back fill up the vacuum | such operations is in the spring when the sap begins 


between the fence and the frame with fresh horse- 
dung to keep up the heat. 

Cabbage Seed.—Sow in your hot-bed as above, as 
many cabbage seed as will serve your family; then 


lightly cover with a rake, and pat the seed down | 
| paca Sheep, is likely to prove a failure : 


gently with the back of a spade. 
Lettuce, Small Salading, 


ed above. 


By incurring the expense and trouble necessary to | 


make the simple hot-bed we have described, you may | to proceed forthwith to Peru, free of charge, in one 


secure to your family a variety of early vegetables. 


The plants will be ready to set out as soon in the | 
spring as the frost is out of the ground, and you will | 
have the consolation of knowing that you have laid | 





Cauliflower, and other | 
seeds, should also be sown 1n your hot-bed, as direct- | 


to start. 


Tue Axrpaca Importation.—By the following 


| paragraph from the N. Y. Agriculturist, it will be 


seen that the project for the importation of the Al- 


‘‘In the June number of this journal, it was stated 
that the services of J. D. Williamson had been se- 
cured by the committee appointed by the American 
Agricultural Association, for the purpose of intro; 
ducing the alpaca into this country, and that he was 


of the United States ships, for the procurement of 
the animals, &c. We are now authorized to an- 
nounce, from one of the committee, that owing to 
the state of the funds of the Association, it was not 
deemed expedient to attempt the introduction of the 


the foundation of a supply of choice vegetables for , animals without more efficient means, and that the 


your family—a consolation, by the bye, more price- | 


less to a well minded father and husband, than gems 
and rubies. 


funds already raised for the object will probably soon 
be returned to the subscribers.” 





iL Tomatoes make excellent preserves. 
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call, of last month, for the payment of their dues, will please 
accept our thanks—“There are a few more left,’’ whom we 
should be pleased to see, or hear from. 


The artist not having been able to execute a drawing of 
Col. Capron’s fine bull in time for this No., its publication is 
necessarily deferred until our next. 


QG- The Reports of Committees at the Fair in Prin. George’s 
Co. are in type, but in consequence of the pressure upon our 
pages of original communications, we are reluctantly compel- 
Jed to defer their publication until next month, when they will 
certainly appear, together with similar reports from the Talbot 
county Societies made at the late Fair at Easton. 

MARL.—We have received (through the Virginia Herald,) 
from Layton Y. Atkins, Esq. of Fredericksburg, a valuable 
paper, addressed to the Editor of the American Farmer,’’ on 
the subject of the application of Blue Marl. Our pages being 
pre-occupied for this month, we reluctantly postpone its pub- 
lication until our next—when we shall also publish an inter- 
esting letter from Dr. Muse, of this State, to Mr. Atkins, which 
we had in type, and intended presenting in this No. 


MR. BOWIE’S GREAT ADDRESS. 

The address deltvered before the Prince Gcorge’s county 
Agricultural Society by Thomas F. Bowie, Esq., at its late an- 
nual meeting, will be found in our columns. We commend it 
to the attentive perusal of our patrons as being 4 most able pro- 
duction. It traces with historic truth the rise and progress of 
Agricultural science, and in a succinct, though perspicuous 
manner, discusses its advantages to society. 

The eulogy which its eloquent author pronounces upon John 
S. Skinner, Esq., the founder of this journal, is as beautiful as 


well deserved; for to him the country is indebted in a great» 


@egree for its present state of improvement in agriculture—an 
improvement visible to the eye in every direction. It was his 
good fortune first to discover the wants of the country, and he 
had the boldness to start into being the first paper devoted to 
agricultural interests in America, and thercby gave an impetus 
te that feeling which, in its onward course, has made desolate 
places smile, and inspired husbandmen with the generous am- 
bition of assuming their proper position as the primary interest 
of the nation. 

The view which Mr. Bowie takes of the fraudulent practices 
pursued by speculators, to cheapen the products of the soil, and 
thus defraud the husbandman, is no less scathing than justand 
truthful; and we fejoice that he has with so fearless a heart 
laid bare the nefurious doings of the parties to the foul deed. 

His statistical array and comments thereon are masterly, and 
should cause farmers to think. In conclusion, we will remark, 
that the address is a great one, and should be read by all—its 
facts are indisputable, its reasoning conclusive, whilst its teach- 
ings address th ives to the b and homes of every 
agriculturist. 

A communication from a correspondent in Harford Co. 
Md. making certain enquiries of Maj. John Jones, of Del., was 
received too late for this No. We will, however, forward it 
to our friend Jones, and no doubt we will have the pleasure of 
accompanying it with his answer in our next. 





QG-A friend in Alleghany co., Md. sends us the names of 
new subscribers, and adds the following compliment to the 
“American Farmer :” 

“My friends frequently ask me the question, why and how 
is it, that my poor tarin is so rapidly improving? My invaria- 
ble answer is, that I am a subscriber to your Farmer, and farm 
according to its teachings ; and that if they would take the pa- 
per they might equally profit by its valuable precepts.” 





LARGE BEETS AND TURNIPS.—We have had deposi- 
ted in our office, a Sugar Beet, raised on the farm of Mr. Saml. 
Sutton, near this city, which weighs 16 lbs. A Ruta Baga 
Turnip, also raised on the same farm, weighed 12 Ibs. These 
are uncommon fine specimens of these vegetables, and not 
often, we opine, to be beat. 

The communications of “ R. S. W.,”” Col. Capron, 
and *C.,” upon the renovation of worn-out lands, 
are well calculated to find willing readers. The for- 
mer will observe that we have not taken the course 
requested in his private note—His subsequent com- 
munication will appear next month. 

We have received a criticism upon the subject of 
“ drought vs. drouth,” from an esteemed correspond - 
ent in Mississippi, written with the usual point of 
its author, which for reasons satisfactory to ourself 
we decline publishing. As we stated in a former 
number, the character of the gentleman who objected 
to the mispelling of the word, in a former commu- 
nication, was a guaranty to us that his exceptions 
had no invidious meaning, but were solely intended 
to relieve himself from the imputation of not know- 
ing how to spell the word. And as he meant no of- 
fence we conceive it would be wrong to subject him 
to further criticism, though he is eminently able to 
defend himself before any court of Letters before 
which he might be brought. 


The communication of Mr. Brice J. Goldsborough, 
upon the propagation of Irish Potatoes by sets, will be 
found interesting. Though the process is not a novel 
one, the successful experiment of Mr. Seymour will 
attract attention, and especially with those who in 
coming years, may have the misfortune to have their 
potatoes come up thin, as did those of Mr. Seymour. 

Planting late, however, we fear will prove no bar- 
rier against the ravages of the potato rot—early dig- 
ging we think a greater security. 


THE OSAGE ORANGE. 

We have to acknowledge a present of a box of 
Osage Oranges from that excellent farmer and friend 
of Agriculture, James Gowen, Esq., of Mount Airey, 
Philadelphia, for which he will be pleased to accept 
the homage of ourthanks. To be remembered in so 
flattering a way by one whom we appreciate so high- 
ly, is among the pleasantest events of our life, and 
will not fail to stimulate us to renewed exertions to 
further the interests of the noble cause, which Mr. 
Gowen so dignifies by his private virtues, well di- 


rected exertions, and ripe experience. 
The communication, which accompanied Mr. 


Gowen’s very acceptable present, will be found in 
our journal; it cannot fail to attract attention, as the 
subject of hedge plants is one of growing interest to 
a very large portion of the landed proprietors of our 
country, ahd the opinion of one so competent to ex- 
press one, as is Mr. Gowen, will be prized highly by 
all who know him either personally or by reputation 
—and who is it among intelligent agricultors, that 
does not know him in one of these connections ? 
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The opinion which he expresses—which is justi- 
fied by the extracts which he gives from our journal 
—is correct to the very letter, as all the trials made 
with the Cherokee Rose in this State, a quarter of a 


century or more ago, proved failures, the plant be- 
ing found too tender to withstand the severity of our 
winters. But for the impracticability of acclimating 


it to our severe and ever varying climate, its great 
beauty, and power of resistance, would long since 
have made it a favorite with Maryland farmers. 


Great yieLp or Suear Beets.—Beat iT IF you 
can.—Thos. R. Holliday, Esq. of Talbot, presented 
his claims for the premium of the Societies of Tal- 
bot, at the recent Fair, and substantiated them by 
sufficient proofs, to the effect, that on a given space 
of land, he raised at the rate of 29 tons, or 1240 
bushels of sugar beets to the acre. We find on re- 
cord but a single case where this quantity has been 
exceeded—Judge Lewis, of Pa., gave an account in 
the agricultural papers, some years ago, of his crop, 
in which he stated that he had produced at the rate 
of 1353 bushels to the acre. 


DRILLING IN WHEAT. 

During a recent travel through a considerable por- 
tion of York and Lancaster counties, in Pennsylvania, 
we noticed that most of the wheat had been drilled 
in bya machine. It looked beautiful in the rows, 
which appeared about 3 inches wide; and upon en- 
quiry, we were told by some of the farmers with 
whom we conversed, that they thought it stood the win- 
ter belter—was less subject to being winter killed— 
than wheat sown broadcast. On inquiring how this 
preservative effect was produced, they stated, that if 
the roots of the wheat in the drills were thrown out 
by the operations of freezing and thawing in the 
spring, that they fell in the small furrows between 
the rows, and that the earth from the slight hill made 
by the drill fell upon and covered up the roots, and 
thus prevented them from perishing. We mention 
this fact, and the opinions of the farmers, with a view 
of bringing the subject before our readers. 

The Machines, as we were told, would drill and 
cover 15 acres a day, and as no harrowing is needed, 
ifthe effect ascribed to them, of preventing winter 
killing, be correct, these machines, which sell for 
from $75 to $100, must be worth all the money they 
cost. It is worthy of remark, that about 3-8th less 
seed answers when sown by drill, than by broadcast, 
an object of very great importance to the wheat 
stower—as this difference would operate as a saving 
of 75 bushels in a hundred acre field, and consequent- 
ly save the cost of the machine in a single season, 
leaving the cost of ploughing in and harrowing the 
wheat as so much profit. 

A number of the Drills made by Messrs. R. Sinclair, Jr. & 
Co. of this city, have been sold this fall, and we hope to have 
‘report therefrom. Our friend Gen, T. Tilghman, of Talbot, 
¥as one of the latest improvement, and we shall be happy to 


‘ear from him as to its operation. The price of this Drill is 
‘aly $25 to 330 4 





TALBOT CO. CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR. 


The exhibition, under the auspices of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society for the Eastern Shore, and the Far- 
mers? Inspection Association of Talbot Uo., took place 
at Easton, Md., on the 10th and 1Jth ult., and we 
are gratified in being enabled to state, from personal 
observation, that the exhibition was such as gave as- 
surance that a proper spirit was in the ascendant 
among the farmers of that beautiful section of our 
State—a spirit which, we trust, is destined to work 
a great improvement in that peninsula.—The benefit 
of associations of the character like those which 
have undertaken and so creditably carried forward 
this exhibition, is manifest in the improved condition 
of the county in which it was held. There are two 
associations, one of which is a branch of the old 
Maryland Agricultural Society, whose exhibitions 
near this city are well and favorably remembered. 
It was originally under the Presidency of our late re- 
spected fellow-townsman, the Hon. Rosr. Sira, 
and the late Hon. Epw. Lioyp, was Vice President 
from the other shore. Although the present society 
has long since ceased to exist, the Eastern branch 
has been continued in existence to the present time 
—and at a more recent period, another society, the 
‘‘ Farmers’ Inspection Association,” has sprung into ex- 
istence, composed generally of young farmers, whose 
labors being united with those of the older body, re- 
commenced last fall the holding of Fairs, which had 
been suspended for a number of years. After a co- 
operation was determined on, a committee of two 
from each body was appointed, clothed with full 
power to transact all business incidental to the ob- 
ject of the union; and their first step was to secure 
by lease, for ten years, alot of sufficient size, and 
proper site, to hold their Fairs, thus giving an assu- 
rance of permanency to their proceedings. 

The first Fair was held, under this arrangement, 
last fall, and was only tolerably well attended—but 
there was a sufficient indication then given, thata 
feeling was abroad, which would in due time arouse 
the dormant energies of the farmers of Talbot and 
the neighboring counties, and excite an emulation, 
which could not fail to be in a high degree advanta- 
geous to their own interests. 

These associations are, strictly speaking, local, 
but partaking of that liberal spirit characteristic of 
their founders, they seek to diffuse their benefits 
throughout the whole range of counties of the entire 
Eastern section of our State, and to that end gentle- 
men are invited from a distance to be present and 
join in their proceedings. Their meetings, whether 
for consultation, discussion or exhibition, are, however, 
held in Talbot, and hence, it, perhaps, may be, that 
the most marked evidences of improvement may be 
said to exist there, though the same spirit of enter- 
prise, of enlightened and well directed industry, 
have diffused themselves throughout each of the 
neighboring counties, in which affinity with the Tal- 
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bot associations exist. That Talbot should, under 
such circumstances—under circumstances so favor- 
able to improvement—bear the strong and unmis- 
takable marks of melioration, is among the things 
which do not excite wonder, because they are but 
the natural results which one would expect to flow 
from such praise-worthy exertions. 

These associations, at their periodical meetings, 
bring around their council fires the intelligent and 
the enterprising—each solicituus to impart to the 
other whatever may be excellent in his sytem and 
management, and thus do all retire to their homes 
the better and the wiser after each succeeding con- 
sultation; for we hold it to be an agricultural truth, 
that the most experienced may, and often do, learn 
even from those who are greatly their inferiors in 
the elements of the science. Again, these meetings 
serve to renew the waning fires—to fill the mind | 
with generous ambition to excel in all that concerns | 
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periors can be found throughout our country. Talbot 
county has Jong and justly been celebrated for its 
fine mutton, as thousands of the epicures of this, our 
goodly city, will bear honorable testimony, for from 
thence much of our supplies have for years been 
drawn. 

We noticed on the ground Mr. 4. Clement, of 
Philadelphia, a gentleman well and favorably known 
to the Agricultural public. He had with him a num- 
ber of most beautiful sheep, consisting of Southdown, 
Leicester, and Cotswold breeds. They were a superi- 
or lot of animals, and had been evidently bred with 
great care, in order to preserve the blood and quaii- 
ties peculiar to their respective kinds. They were 
all sold at fair prices, to the spirited and enterprising 
farmers of Talbot and the neighboring counties, who 
have thus manifested a determination to carry on- 
ward the improvement of their excellent flocks, and 
maintain the high name as breeders they have so 
long and honorably enjoyed. 

Cartite.—The exhibition of Cattle was not only 
fair, but good, and bore strong evidences, in their 
size and condition, of the benefits resulting from 








the economy of the farm, its rotations of crops, its | Associations such as those of Talbot. Were we to 
management, the use and application of manures, | say that, although we expected to see fine cattle, we § 


the advantages of labor-saving machinery, the selec- | 
tion and the best method of breeding stock for the | 
various purposes and labors of the farm. While the 
fairs, by concentrating and arranging the fruits and | 
products alike of the soil, of the mechanic arts, and | 
of the farmer’s household, serve to infuse into all a 
resolute determination that their neighbors, in the | 
future, if they expect to bear off the palm, will have | 
to deserve it. 

It is but doing the gentlemen farmers of the East- 
ern Shore justice, to say, that they deserve great 
credit for keeping alive the identity of the old Mary- 
land Society so long, after its Western Shore mem- 
bers had listlessly permitted their branch of it to die 
the death of neglect. We say this in no invidious 
spirit, but truth requires us to declare, that in the , 
same degree as the former deserve praise, do the 
Jatter merit dispraise. 


| ple of the Eastern Shore. In 


were surprised at the exeellence of those at the 
Fair, we should but obey the injunction of truth. 
We were surprised—the cattle were better than we 
expected to find them. We recognized but few tho. 
rough-breds among them, but they all bore upon 
their frontlets, and in their forms, the unerring 
marks of judicious crosses with the Durhams, the 


Devons, and Ayrshires, and evinced a degree of skill | 


in the adaptation of the animals to locality, on the 
part of their breeders, as creditable to themselves 
as their crosses will prove advantageous to the peo- 
en No. 27, we noticed 

a most beautiful steer, which had been fatted by 
Jas. N. Goldsborough, Esq. This noble animal 
elicited the admiration of all present, and of course, 
received the first premium. A handsome offer was 
made by a victualler from this city for this animal, 
but the owner declined, determined that the epicures 
of his own shore should enjoy the privilege of a “cu! 
and come again.” Besides the premium animals there 
| were many others of great excellence at the Fair, 
reflecting credit alike upon their breeders and the 












The display in Talbot upon the present occasion, | county. ; 
will, we sincerely hope, serve to so stimulate the} In view of the many fine animals which we saw pe 
gentlemen who were present from the other coun-| at this Fair, we will venture a suggestion. It's duri 
ties, as to induce them to organize similar associa- | ‘tis—that we are fully satisfied from their appear § 

=a . , a a __.. , | ance, that, with some little expenditure in diking, an 
tions in their own, in order that the benefits which | ditching, and draining, the Eastern Shore, might, to m 
were there so apparent, may, ripple-like, be extend- | a very advantageous extent, be converted into a cat- he 
ed throughout the whole extent of that land of bra- | tle raising region. Its proximity to Baltimore and bor | 
very, intelligence, and hospitality. | Philadelphia—the facilities for communication by te 

Th ba ‘ill a | the Chesapeake bay, and the Chesapeake and Dela- “ 

ae we oe pee soge Bt ware canal, and the congeniality of climae—a ar 
description of the exhibition, though we know we | concur to encourage the belief, that the farmers a 

shall not be able to do it any thing like justice. that Shore might profitably compete with those of oe 

? | Western Virginia, and the West, for the supply o! ont i 

AntEEr.—Governor Slevens, the President of the | beef cattle in both of the above cities. And we will | "ir 

opera presented a choice lot of Bakewell ewes | here remark, that there are but few marshes on the be . 
~ oe ve cer wer ge m — oo Eastern Shore but might, by the means named, be Atel 

as as universally admitted, that they were hard to) drained and made excellent pasture grounds. Those Mr 
beat. To these fine sheep the first premium for their | of Delaware and New Jersey by such means have ae 
class was awarded. To D. Lloyd, Esq., the second| been reclaimed, and made most lucrative sources 0 en 


a for the best Bakewell Ram was awarded. 
‘o S. Hambleton, Esq., the first premium for the best 
Southdown Ram was awarded: There were many 
other sheep of these breeds in the pens, of rare ex- 
cellence; indeed, we doubt much whether their su- 


| revenue to their proprietors. Independently, how 
ever, of profit, the change suggested would tend 0 
promote health, an object of great value to evef 
| one. The expense attendant on the improvemet 





named should not deter any one. Those who mig 
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not be able to dry an entire marsh, should be content 
to accomplish his work by degrees, as each acre 
drained, would, by its increased productive capaci- 
ty and increased value, stimulate them to continue 
the good work. 

Before closing this branch of our notice, we would 
be permitted to suggest, that if the size of the pens 
for the stock were to be increased another year, it 
would be an evident improvement, as it would enable 
the beasts to be shewn off toa much greater ad- 
yantage—they were evidently much crampled. 

Hocs.—Of these there were but few upon the 
ground, and they but passable. 

Horses.—The display of horses though not exten- 
sivewas excellent. That there were so few, excited 
our surprise, as we have long known the attachment 
of the gentlemen of the Eastern Shore towards this 
noble and useful animal, and the attention in former 
years to their breeding. The horses on the ground 
were in fine condition and reflected credit upon their 
owners. Among them we noticed a pair of splendid 
carriage horses belonging to Mrs. Paca, as well as 


| fine stallions belonging to Mr. Fickey, and Mr. 


Goldsborough, all of Queen Anne’s County. 

Jacks anp Mutes.—There were but two jacks 
exhibited, the one belonged to H. C. Tilghman, esq. 
and the other to P. G. Stevens, esq.—both good 
animals. 

Or Mutes, there were many on the ground—their 
number and appearance contributed largely towards 
the imposing character of the fair. Amongst them 
there were two owned by Mr. De Coursey, which 
the gallant Col. May, while on a late visit to the 
Eastern Shore, pronounced unsurpassed by any he 
had seen in Mexico, whether regard were had to 
symmetry or power. These were, however, not as 
large as a pair of greysowned by purser J. .V. Hamble- 
ton, which we think cannot be exceeded by any oth- 
ers in this country or elsewhere. They were sired 
by Peter Simple,a celebrated Jack owned by the same 
gentleman. Many colts of Peter’s get were on the 
ground, and the difference between them, and the get 
of other jacks, was visible to the most unexperienc- 
ed eye. Mr. Hambleton, by introducing this noble 
animal into Talbot, has done his native county last- 
ing service, for which he deserves to be gratefully 
remembered. By the bye, the advantages resulting 
from the employment of the mule a3 a farm beast of 
burthen, must be manifest to all observers. It is 
now about twenty years since Col. N. Goldsborough 
stocked his farm with twenty of these animals, and 
during the whole of that time he has lost but one— 
two of them, which are now the property of his son, 
James N. Goldsborough, esq. were in the ploughing 
match at this fair, and were the first to complete the 
task assigned them. They were driven by an active 
boy belonging to the same gentleman, named Isaac, 
who did his work admirably well, and, as a conse- 
quence, took a premium. 

Mr. J. 8S. Martin exhibited a pair of fine mules. A 
mare with two fine mule colts by her side—very ex- 
cellent animals—was exhibited—owner’s name not 
recollected. 

Mr. S. Hambleton had a pair of mules on the 
tround, of Peter Simple’s get, which did ample cred- 
it to both owner and sire. 

Mr. J. Thomas also presented a pair; another pair 
owned by Mr. E. Paca, were much admired. 

The show of mules was a grand affair, and we 
very much question whether those disposed to pur- 

ase, could supply themselves with better animals 
than may be found in Talbot county. 





Pou.ttrry.—The exhibition in this department was 
calculated to reflect great credit upon those upon 
whom its care and management chiefly rests. It 
was evident to all who witnessed the roy we | that 
none other than the mind of woman, could have ex- 
ercised that nice discrimination of judgment so ne- 
cessary for success in the selection and adaptation of 
viands to the purposes of the table. To us who de- 
light in fine poultry, the display was most exciting, 
and we doubt much whether a better one has been 
made in the Union during the past fall. In size, 
beauty, and healthfulness of appearance, they were 
all that the most fastidious taste could desire, and in 
numbers and kinds far exceeded all anticipation ; for 
though the places allotted for their accommodation 
were spacious and abundant, they did not reach the 
necessities of the occasion, and very many beautiful 
birds had to remain tied outside the coops, by which 
much of the effect was lost. It was perhaps right it 
should be so, but we could not help regretting that, 
owing to the arrangements, the names of the owners 
of the fowls were not affixed to their respective lots, 
as we should have been gratified to have had an op- 
portunity to introduce their owners to our readers 
generally, as we conceive it to be wrong to let light 
like theirs to be hid under a bushel. As we looked 
upon the splendid display of feathers, of bone, flesh 
and muscle befure us, we could not help remarking, 
that with such excellence and variely at home, Mary- 
landers need not send abroad for fowls. 

Amongst the fowls exhibited we noticed some su- 
perior birds the property of Mr. 4aron Clement, of 
Philadelphia—the one kind were the Jersey blues, 
very large birds, the other a mixed breed, a cross 
between the Malay and Bucks county fowls. They 
were much and justly admired. 

Tue Dainy.—The productions of the Dairy were 
as numerous as excellent, and a most laudable spirit 
of competition was indulged in for the premiums. 
We are certain that the judges were very delicately 
placed, for where the equality was so nearly poised 
in so many of the samples, and all so good and lusci- 
ous, the task of determining which was best, must 
have been most difficult and painfully perplexing.— 
For ourself, though we relished the nut-like flavor of 
some with a gout peculiar to us, had we been called 
upon to judge, we fear we should have said ‘‘all” 
were best, for when each is as good as it can be, it is 
difficult, most difficult, to adjust comparative merits. 

Breap.—The competition for the premium for the 
best bread, was actively maintained, and puzzled the 
judges to form a verdict, for each sample was as 
good as Eastern Shore white wheat, and accomplish- 
ed housewives, could make it, and he who doubts the 
super-excellence of either, is alien alike to sense and 
taste, and can have no music in his soul. 

Housenotp Manuractures.—lIn the tents allot- 
ted to this department of the Fair, the display of 
Silk and other Quills, Counterpanes, Rugs, Gloves, 
Hose, Slippers, and kindred articles, was such as gave 
assurance that, if the gentlemen of Talbot were a- 
depts in the pursuits of the field, their wives and 
daughters were equally distinguished in the more in- 
tricate economy of the household. The material, 
the workmanship and the style, of these articles, 
were all that human taste, however critical, could 
desire—in a word, they were chaste as beautiful, and 
proclaimed with more eloquence than could the most 
studied eulogy, the exquisite taste, the ripe judgment, 
and artistic skill, of the fair ones, by whose hands 
they had been so fashioned as to win universal praise. 
Were we able to discriminate between the relative 
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merits of the several articles, it would be an invidi- 
ous task from which we should shrink, and will con- 
tent ourself with the remark, that each was excel- 
lent in its kind, elaborated with appropriate cunning 
and chastened device. We must, however, be par- 
doned for particularizing one of the quilts which we 
examined, and we feel assured, that the incidents 
connected with its history will be ample excuse for 
the departure from our general rule, of not indulg- 
ing in comparison. This was the handiwork of a 
daughter of Mr. G. Keene of Dorchester county.— 
It was commenced in her fourth and completed in 
her ninth year, and done most ample credit to her 
industry, skill, and perseverance. The committee on 
discretionary premiums awarded her a prize, which was 
most richly won. This incident was peculiarly grati- 
fying to us, as it was evincive of that wise parental 
regard for the welfare of its offspring, which is so 
ereditable, that of directing the youthful female mind 
early to the pursuit of those household toils, which 
add so much to human comfort, and impart so much 
eclat to the accomplishments of the housewife. In 
this department the ladies had ample stores of Pre- 
serves, Jellies, Pickles, Soap, Starch, Vinegar, and al- 
most every other article which serves to give com- 
fort toa well appointed home, and it is but sheer 
justice to say, that, in point of quality, none of these 
articles can be excelled by the ladies of any other 
section of our country. 

Vecerasies.—In this department the show was 
most complete. In variety and quality nothing could 
be more extensive or finer. It was evident that wo- 
man’s ambition had been roused—that that generous 





honor of Eastern Shore farmers is such as to incline 
us to abide the impartiality of their judgments with- 
out any check whatever. For the want of the 
knowledge of ownership, we felt embarrassed, and 
so did others, and we feel assured that if the voice 
of those present could have been ascertained, it 
would have been in favor of the repeal of the rule, 
as there is an inherent desire in the human mind, 
when a man sees a noble animal or masterly piece 
of mechanical structure, to know the raiser of the 
one and the inventor ofthe other, One of the natu- 
ral traits of the American character, is that of in- 
quisitiveness, and when properly restricted, it should 
be gratified. 

Farms.—The report of the Committee on Farms, 
made on the second day of the fair, isan able paper, 
—the facts which it sets forth are worthy of all pos- 
sible corsideration. Mr. Wm. Hambleton took the 
Sirst prenium. Expecting to have received a copy of 
the report for publication, we omitted to take notes 
of its contents, and must content ourself with this 
brief allusion to it. 

Tue PLoveuine Marcu, on the second day was 
the most exciting part of the Exhibition. Some ten 
or a dozen Plows were started, embracing almost 
every description used. The land selected was not, 
perhaps, the best suited for a full and thorough trial; 
but the execution in general admirable. A large 
concourse attended this trial of skill, and we look 
upon these matches as in a high degree subserving 
the interests of the landholder, stimulating as they 
do, the ploughman to perfect himself in the use 
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ambition, which tires not in the pursuit ot good, had | of the implement, and thus preparing him for these 
animated the strife—for of a truth, the wide world | peaceful conflicts, whereby he is enabled to perform 
could hardly have presented, within the same com- | better work and render more ample justice to his 
pass, a display of more choice vegetables. /master. We hope every inducement will be held 

We will here venture an observation or two, and | out to them to attain to perfection—the beneficial 
which as they are not so meant, we trust they may | effects of which will, no doubt, be apparent, in the 
not be received in a disgracious sense. In our judg- | better condition of the fields ploughed. Our favorite 
ment, that portion of the accommodations allotted | ‘‘Isaae,” who with his old mules took the lead in ex- 
for the reception of those productions under the pe- | pedition—and as we thought, not a great way behind 
culiar charge of the ladies, should have been more | in excellence of execution, not only received a pre- 
commodious, as it was evident to all observers, that | mium of $3 for his success, and the usual fee from the 
there was not room to display, to the greatest advan- | owners of the plow, but was also presented, through 
tage, all that they in their laudable desire to gratify | the liberality of Messrs. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. with the 
their husbands and fathers, had caused to be brought | one used on the occasion, and we doubt not, by the 
upon the ground. Again—the withholding the names | next fair, he will have so perfected himself in its 
of the fair contributors, we think, should not have | use, as to defy all competition. There were several 
been, for although the rule was intended to produce | other ploughmen who attracted our attention, butas 
impartiality, it could very properly have been dis- | we were a stranger in the land, and every one “to 
pensed with in a court of husbandmen, where’ every | the manor born,” too intensely enlisted in the ex- 
thing is so well calculated to encourage the growth | citing scene, we refrained from troubling them with 
of honorable feelings, and the most elevated sense of | our questions. The report of the Judges, however, 
justice, and where the clients in that court were so | will no doubt, do as much justice to the subject, as 
competent, and well disposed, to appreciate the a- | the limited time allotted to them, between the time 
ward of the judges. Though, in the nature of things, | of the Match and the giving out of the premiums 
all could not expect to get the first premiums, it would , would permit. We would suggest to the ladies of 
nevertheless, have been gratifying to their fair minds, | the county, to prepare for the ploughmen, various 
to know that their labors had been properly appre- | colored caps, in order to designate them on the field, 
ciated and noticed. | which would add much to the effect and to the in- 

In this connection, we may also remark, that we | terest and novelty of the scene. 
believe the rules which withheld the names of the! We must now come to the notice of the Acricvt- 
male owners might also have been dispensed with, | TuRat ImpLemenT department—and we do so with 
as the ownership though unknown to visiters, could | feelings of pride, as the character of our own cily 
not reasonably be expected to be so to their neigh- | and its admirable mechanics are involved therein.— 
bors and friends, so that, in fact, except to conceal | And, in advance we will say, that we heard the 
from strangers the names of the enterprizing proprie- pinion expressed by gentlemen present, who had at- 
tors of the many excellent animals and productions | tended various other similar exhibitions during the 
at the fair, the rule was measurably inoperative.— | fall, that neither the great New York State Fair, at 
The motive which induced to its adoption is praise- | Saratoga, nor any one of those of celebrated fame in 
worthy, but, for our single self, we should like to see ' the Eastern States, much exceeded the fair of Tal- 
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bot County, taken as a whole, in extent, variety, and 
interest—and that none equalled it in point of number 
and usefulness of the Agricultural Implements.— 

This is high praise, and the more valuable from the 

disinterestedness of the motives of those by whom 

expressed. To the mechanics and artizans, who, at 
so much expenditure of time and money, so largely 
contributed to the interest of the scene, many thanks 
are due, and we feel sure that they were gratefully 
appreciated by every Eastern Shoreman present.— 
We have already devoted so much space to the sub- 
ject, that we fear to trespass farther on our columns 

—we must, however, note some of the many articles 

which were presented on the occasion, remarking as 
we pass, that each of the exhibitors made considera- 
ble sales of their implements, and received orders for 
many more. Mr. Drury had a good display, em- 
bracing a Horse Power and Thrasher, Corn Mill, 
Corn and Cob Crusher, Corn Shellers, of seve- 
ral patterns, Straw Cutters, Wheat Fans, Corn Cul- 
tivators, Grain Cradle, Harrow, and Plows. Mr. 
Drury, it will be seen by the Report on Implements, 
bore off several of the prizes, and as this was his 
“first appearance on any (such) stage,” he has rea- 
son to be gratified with the trophies won on the oc- 
casion. F 

Messrs. R. Sincxatr, Jr. & Co. also made a hand- 
some display, which was much admired by the farm- 
ers and others at the Fair, and a number of them re- 
ceived the premiums of the society for their superior 
construction, finish, &c. The following articles 
were exhibited by this house, viz: 
Lever Horse Power for 2 or 6 horses, 
Thrashing Machine, with Separator attached, 
Goldsborough’s Corn Sheller & Husking machine, 
Cylindrical Corn Sheller, for hand or horse-power, 
Single and Double Spout Eagle Corn Sheller:, 
New and superior Hand Power Machines, 

Cast Iron Vertical Corn Sheller, 

A machine for gathering Clover Seed, 

A Grist Mill, for domestic use, of new and admira- 
ble construction, 

11 & 14 Inch Cylindrical Straw Cutters, with Elgar’s 
patent Corn Stalk Lacerators attached, 

Several Ever-cutting aud common cheap Straw and 
Hay Cutters, 

Drill Machine, for Clover, Timothy, Orchard Grass 
Seed, Kc. 

Ditto for Drilling and Covering Wheat, Oats, 
Barley, Rye, &c. 

Ditto for Drilling and Covering Corn, Peas, 
Beets, Kc. 

A Rolling Screen for preparing Seed Wheat, 

A Root Cutter for slicing vegetables and prepar- 
ing them for feeding cattle. 

An Improved Fanning Mill, for separating Garlic, 
Cockle, Cheat, Tares, &c. from Wheat, : 

A powerful Chaffing Mill, for Ist process, 

An Improved Ox Yoke, Churn, and Grain Cradle, 

A Shifting Double Angular, Square or Diamond 
Shaped Harrow, new. 

An Angular Hinge Corn or Drag Harrow, 

2,36 4 Furrow Gang or Seeding Plows, made for 
Seeding and Cultivation, a valuable invention 
= well calculated to economise and reduce lJa- 

Or, 

An assortment of Improved Cultivators, 

A Garden Plow for Hand Power, very useful for | 
Gardeners, 

The Sg Centre-Draught Self-Sharpening Plows, 


0. 2& 8, 
The Wheel or Rolling Lundside Plow, No. 2, 


Sinclair & Moore’s Improved Davis’ Plow, 8 & 9 in. 

Davis & Wiley Plows, several sizes, 

Beach & Chenoweth’s Self-Sharpening Plows, 

Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s Boston Self-Sharpening 
Plows, 

For Premiums received on the above machines 
and plows, see another part of this paper. 

Mr. E. Wurman, Jr. was on his old tramping 
ground, having been present at the prior exhibition 
of this society, at which time a number of premiums 
were awarded him, which were considerably increa- 
sed on the present occasion. He made quite an im- 
posing display. In addition to his larger machines, 
which were placed in the open field, he had a num- 
ber of small implements, too numerous to particular- 
ize, which were displayed in a handsome tent erect- 
ed by him for the purpose, over which gallantly 
streamed a flag, bearing his name. The following 
is a copy of the list of the principal implements and 
machinery, as presented by Mr. W. to the commit- 
tee: 

A wrought Iron Railway Horsepower, price $100. 

A Thrasher with spike teeth, and made with an en- 
tire whole Iron Cylinder. 

Whitman’s patent Separator, which thrashes all 
kinds of grain and cleans it at the same opera- 
tion. Also this same machine is sold and used 
without the Fan. Price with Fan, $100; with- 
out Fan, $75. 

Pitts’ late improved Corn and Cob Crusher, made 
with entire steel teeth; price $60 

Royer’s Fodder Cutter, enlarged, altered and im- 
proved from last year; price $35. 

Botts’ Cornstalk, Straw and Fodder Cutter—$35. 

Whitman’s * as “ “* price $25. 

Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s do.; price $15 to $30. 

Whitman’s Guillotine Cutter; price $7 

Grant’s Patent Fan Mill, took premium last year for 
cleaning wheat, and was offered for premium 
this year for cleaning clover seed; -_ $35. 

Two Eagle Corn Shellers, for hand or horsepower; 
price $11 and $18. 

Whitman’s Single Corn Sheller; price $10. 

Jackson’s Pa. Corn Sheller; price $16. 

Fitzgerald’s Mill, a new principle for the French 
Burr Stone; price $75. 

One Vegetable Cutter; price $15. 

One Horse Rake; price $10. 

Prouty & Mears’ No. 5}, Plow took gaa last year, 
and not entered for premium this year—$13. 

Prouty & Mears’ No. 2}, took premium last year 
and not entered this year; price $6.50 

Prouty & Mears’ new pattern, and various others of 
same makers, including left hand and subsoil. 

Besides a great variety of other patterns, including 

Minor & Horton’s, Wiley, Chenoweth, Davis, Wi- 

nan’s S. S., Winan’s Trenching, Beach, Hillside, 2 

and 3 Furrow, &c., &c. 

Expanding Cultivator; price $6. 

Adjustable Cultivator; price $6. 

Geddes’ Harrow, took prem. last year, not entered. 

Expanding Harrow; price $10. 

Seed Screen, and agreat variety of other smaller 
Implements. 

Mr. O. Hussey, of this city, was also present with 
his Harvesting Machine, and received the Society’s 
premium therefor—Although no stranger in these 
‘‘diggins,” it attracted much attention. It was 


through the instrumentality of this very Association, 
that the Reaper was first introduced into the State— 
Gen. Tilghman, a member thereof, having noticed 





that such a machine had been invented at the West, 
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opened a correspondence with Mr. Hussey on the sub- | there forages, and it is supposed were the deposito- 
ject, and the latter was induced to come South, and | Ties made by the Indians, as relics of the tribes, found 
at the residence of Gen. T. the first trial of the reap- | !® the neighborhood, were shown us in the cabinet 
erin this State was made. Some considerable im- | of the proprietor, and tradition saith that there they 
provements have since been made in it, amongst them | Smoked the pipe of peace, and there too, was their 
one particularly noticed in Mr. Hussey’s advertise- | Wat dance held—Be this as it may, a rich supply of 
ment by his original patron and friend, and the great | caleareous manure is prepared for the enterprising 
success which has attended them during the last har- | Proprietor, which seems to be extensive enough to 


vest, in which their superiority over every other used 
for the same purpose was admitted in every direc- 
tion in which they were tried, ensures to the ingeni- 
ous inventor, some remuneration hereafter for the 
labor and expense, and anxiety, to which he has been 
subject, in his endeavors to give to the agricultural 
community an implement which is destined to be 
second to no other for saving of labor which has 
been introduced into the country. As he deserves 
it, so we hope, he will receive his reward. 


On our route to the Fair, we availed ourself of the 
= invitation of Gen. JT. Tilghman, and left the 

oat at Oxford Point, where we found his carriage 
waiting to convey us to his homestead, situated 
about a mile from the landing, and some ten or 
twelve miles from Easton—Being late in the evening, 
when we arrived, and being obliged to start for town 
by break of day, we had not time to make much of 
an examination of the beautiful and picturesque es- 
tate of Gen. Tilghman, but we had sufficient evi- 
dence even during our partial stay to convince us 
that he is of the go-ahead order, and like another 
scion of a noble stock, on our own shore, adds to 
those other qualities of the old Maryland gentleman, 
the progressive ones of the new school—and that the 
patrimonial estate is not likely to be left in a more 
deteriorated state, at least, than when it fell into his 
own possession—May he long be permitted to enjoy 
it, in the bosom of his interesting family—and may 
he, when time shall have marked him as ripe for the 
sickle, be permitted to depart in peace, with the full 
assurance that he had performed well bis part here— 
and may those promising sons, with whom he'is now 
blest, be spared to him, to take his place when he 
shall have been gathered to his fathers. In passing, 
we would remark, that Oxford, which now embraces 
but a half dozen farm buildings, and a few craft, was 
at one time a great seat of commerce, and claimed 
among her merchant princes, the celebrated financier 
of the Revolutionary Congress, Robert Morris, to 
whom, perhaps, next to the immortal Washington, 
the country was most indebted for the success of our 
cause during ‘‘the times which tried men’s souls”—the 
amount of shipping from this port during that period, 
was larger, we are informed, than is now possesse 
by Baltimore—We are pleased to learn, that a liter- 
ary and scientific institution is about being established 
at Oxford, under the direction of a gentleman fully 
qualified for the task, a graduate of West Point, who 
has already established himself there, and has form- 
ed the nucleus of the institution of which we shal 
have occasion to speak more at large hereafter, 
when we shall publish the prospectus—suftice it to 
say, that perhaps a healthier and more eligible site | 


last for many generations. 


ADDRESS OF THOMAS F. BOWIE, Ese., 


Delivered before the Prince George’s county Agricultural 
Society, October 15, 1847. 


[PUBLISHED BY REQUEST OF THE SOCIETY.] 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Society : 


The occasion which has called us together, is one 
of peculiar interest to every individual in any way 
connected with the pursuit of Agriculture.—The 
specimens of agricultural productions, and of domes- 
tic industry which have been exhibited yesterday and 
to-day, bear witness, not only to the skill and enter- 
prise of their producers ; but, when compared with 
those of former years, shew that a condition of pro- 
gressive improvement exists in the agricultural pur- 
suits of our people, which it was the principal design 
of this association to promote. 

The establishment of agricultural societies are con- 
sidered beneficial, only so far as they operate in dif- 
fusing a general knowledge of those principles which 
belong to agriculture as a science : and in developing 
a system of practical utility, in the application ol 
those principles, to the various modes, by which the 
earth is made to produce, in plenty and perfection, 
such fruits as may be necessary either for the conve- 
nience or the sustenance of man. If they fail to an- 
swer this, their prominent purpose, they cease to be 
of practical advantage, and become little less than 
idle shows, and useless exhibitions of vain and usten- 
tatious emulation— more calculated to amaze the ig- 
norant, and to gratify unprofitable curiosity, than to 
| effect any permanent good in the prosecution of agri- 
| cultural pursuits. When, however, they are formed 
|} and conducted upon those principles, which have 
their origin in the benevolent design of disseminating 
| a knowledge of the laws of vegetation—of deveioping 
| those secret and hidden sources of human employ- 

ment so conducive.to the wealth and happiness ol 
man, which the God of Nature wisely intended should 
be drawn from the bosom of the earth, and of eleva- 
| ting the pursuit of agriculture, from that low and de- 
| based condition, in which the ignorance and vices of 
| former years had placed it, to that standard of excel- 
| lence among the polite and useful sciences to which 


| it is justly entitled; when these have been their ob- 
| jects, and such their purposes, agricultural societies 
| have never failed to produce results of immeasurable 
| importance. They certainly have a tendency to in- 
crease the productiveness of agricultural industry; 
and thus add to the sphere of the farmer’s usefulness, 
by enlarging his ability to contribute to the accumu- 














could not have been selected on the shore for such | jations of national wealth. They have not only en- 
an establishment, and the advantages which it will gendered a spirit of inquisitive emulation in the prac- 
present for the obtainment of such an education as tice of husbandry, but, by bringing into action a great 
will fit and prepare youth for the very highest semi- variety of untried expedients in their application to 
naries of learning in our land, cannot, we should the various modes of cultivating the earth, they have 
suppose, be but duly appreciated. : 4 developed a series of philosophical principles, found- 

e noticed on the farm of Gen. Tilghman, im- | eq on the eternal and immutable laws of matter, and 
mense beds of shells, comprising many acres, | the relations existing between the most important 
which have the appearance of having been deposited | objects of nature, which have contributed in an emi- 
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nent degree in placing the pursuit of agriculture, not 
only among the most honorable of human occupa- 
tions, but in the front rank of human sciences, and 
among the perfections of human wisdom. By the 
establishment of agricultural societies, these princi- 
ples are widely disseminated, until at last they be- 
come familiar to every one engaged in the practice 
of husbandry. The farmer resorts to them in his 
daily occupations, makes them the rule of his con- 
duct, and the guide of his life, and in a short time, 
improvement becomes visible in every department of 
agricultural industry. 

The most important improvements which have ta- 
ken place in the practice of husbandry, within the 
last few centuries, may indeed be justly ascribed to 
the formation of agricultural societies. The pro- 
gress of Christianity and the consequent advance of 
civilization may, it is true, be claimed as the prolific 
parents of every amelioration which has taken place 
in the condition of the human race. Their promi- 
nent and controlling influences are no less seen in 
reforming the habits, and softening the asperities of 
crude and unregenerate nature, than in the progress 
of science, and in the general diffusion and increase of 
knowledge among men. ‘T'o these, as the remote 
causes of every blessing which has been vouchsafed 
to man, we yield our willing assent. But as the 
faithful chroniclers of truth we must remember, that 
Christianity and civilization flourished for more than 
welve hundred years, before any visible improve- 
ment took place in the pursuit of agriculture. It had 
existed to be sure, from the earliest period of which 
we have any account, both with savage andcivilized 
nations, as one of the most useful and important of 
human occupations, but its practice was unaccompa- 
nied by any other knowledge than that derived from 


mere experience, and was confined for the most part 


to the simple process of exhaustion, unaided by any 
acquaintance with those principles of re-invigoration, 
which later years have so successfully developed. 
The ancient Chaldeans and Egyptians were skilful in 
practical husbandry. The Egyptians ascribed the 
invention of the art to their God Osiris; and such 
was their veneration for it, that they actually wor. 
shipped animals that were employed in tilling the 
earth. The ancient Chinese were also well versed 
in the practice of it ; and to them has heen ascribed 
the invention of drill husbandry, which is now so suc- 
cessfully practiced both in England and in this coun- 
try. Mago the celebrated Carthagenian general wrote 
no less than twenty eight books upon the subject of 
agriculture, which Columella informs us were trans- 
lated into Latin by an express decree of the Roman 
Senate. The ancient Romans thought it the most 
honorable employment of life, and that the highest 
civic honors belonged to him who cultivated well his 
own lotof ground. Cato the great, wrote a large 
treatise on agriculture, and was the first Latin author 
onthe subject. He was followed by Varro and Vir- 
gil. Columella who lived in the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius, wrote twelve books on the subject. But 
from his time to the reign of Constantine Vv. agricul- 
lure seems to have declined, when it was again re- 
vived by that Emperor, who made a large collection 
of the most useful practices and precepts, which he 
caused to be extracted from the best authors, under 
the name of Geoponics. From the time of Constan- 
tine IV. however, down to the sixteenth century, 
agriculture was much neglected and seems to have 
sunk into great disrepute. It was not until about the 
sixteenth century, when agricultural associations be- 
gan to be estublished, that t'.¢ pursuit of agriculture 





assumed a more elevated rank in England. At this 
period, men of genius and of science devoted their 
attention to the subject, and in a short time it received 
an impulse from their philosophical researches, 
which soon placed it among the most desirable and 
interesting pursuits of life. . 

Among the first in England, who invested the sub- 
ject of agriculture with a charm, wholly unknown 
to it before, was Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, an eminent 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. His writings 
on the subject not only stimulated men in the highest 
walks of life to the pursuit of it, but they unfolded a 
fund of knowledge concerning the growth of plants, 
the nature and properties of soils, and the various 
kinds of aliment required for the different vegetable 
productions of the earth, which gave to the pursuit 
of agriculture, all the elementsof a refined taste, and 
of strict philosophical research. These, together 
with the writings of Sir Hugh Platt, and of Gabriel 
Pluttes, at a somewhat later period, the two latter of 
whom treated more particularly on the subjects of 
manuring and of draining, worked an entire revolu- 
tion in the whole system of husbandry, which before 
that time had been practiced in England. What had 
once been considered a low and menial pursuit, be- 
came now, one of the most prevailing among men of 
rank and of education; and Peers of the realm as 
well as country gentlemen whose fortunes had been 
impaired by the political violence of the times, found 
it necessary to seek refuge from distress, by engaging 
in agricultural employments. These results neces- 
sarily led to more extended inquiry after that sort 
of information which could only be derived from the 
experience of practical men, as well as to more tho- 
rough examinations into the nature and properties of 
the various kinds of stimulating substances, which 
might be supposed to possess the qualities of fertjli- 
zation. What could not be done by individual exer- 
tion, was accomplished by associated enterprise. 
Agricultural societies were soon established, com- 
posed of men of eminent learning and of practical 
experience in the art of husbandry, and by means of 
the information which they collected and diffused, 
the spirit of emulation they promoted, and the in- 
ducements they held out to discoveries of new and 
useful improvements in the management and cultiva- 
tion of the soil, agriculture in a short time advanced 
from a comparatively low and degraded condition, to 
one of exalted honor and excellence. : 

We are indebted to Samue! Hartlib, the friend of 
Milton and of Cromwell, a distinguished Engtish 
agriculturist of the sixteenth century, for the estab- 
lishment of agricultural societies. In a work called 
the Legacy which he published about the middle of 
that century, he strongly recommended the founda- 
tion of a National Institution, for the encouragement 
of husbandry; and also the formation of individual 
associations for the promotion of agricultural know- 
ledge. It does not appear that the Government fol- 
lowed his recommendation by establishing at that 
early period any public institution of the kind, butin 
accordance with his suggestions, individual associa- 
tions were formed in several — of the kingdom ; 
and in a short time their beneficial effects were man- 
ifested by the renewed assiduity with which agricul- 
ture was pursued, as well by the nobility as by the 
gentry. From this time down to the year 1660, when 
the rebellion and civil wars which had for so many 
years convulsed the nation terminated ; and from that 
time, to the year 1793, a period of more than a cen- 
tury, the subject of agriculture attracted more atten- 
tion in England, than it had done in any former years. 
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The writings of Kaimes, of Sinclair and Hunter, of 
Evelyn and Ray, of Duckett, Dugdale, and Young, 
of Anderson and many other eminent men during this 
period, together with the establishment of agricultu- 
ral societies and other literary institutions, having 
for their objects the promotion of the useful arts : 
such as the Royal Society, the Society of Arts, and 
others of a like nature, had so elevated the art of 
husbandry, and so thoroughly imbued the great mass 
of the people with a love of its pursuit, and awakened 
them to a sense of its usefulness and importance, that 
the Government, in the year 1793, established for 
the first time, a Board of Agriculture, similar in 
many respects to that which Hartlib had recom- 
mended more than a hundred years before. To the 
exertions of this institution, in obtaining and dissem- 
inating information on the objects of its formation, 
by its offer of rewards for important discoveries, its 
premiums for articles of excellence in all the depart- 
ments of agricultural industry, and to its efforts gen- 
erally in promoting and advancing the agricultural 
interest of the nation, may be ascribed that spirit of 
enterprise and eminent success, which have since 
marked the prosecution of agricultural pursuits in 
England ; and which, within the last fifty years, have 
placed the art of husbandry in the advance of all oth- 
er human occupations. 

The same successful results seem to have followed 
the establishment of agricultural societies in France, 
in Germany, and other European States. No less 
than fifteen societies were formed in one year in 
France, with the sanction of the Government, for 
the express purpose of encouraging the pursuit of 
agriculture ; and premiums were offered for the best 
essays on the subject of practical husbandry, as well 
as for every variety of useful improvements in the 
manufacture of labor saving machinery. The Royal 
family used to attend these societies in person, and 
at Lyons, Bordeaux, and Amiens were periedically 
assembled the most influential and scientific men of 
France, lending their zealous co-operation in advan- 
cing the interest, and promoting the happiness of the 
cultivators of the soil. Throughout Germany, par- 
ticularly in the province of Bavaria, at Berne in 
Switzerland, ae at Stockholm in Sweden, similar 
institutions were established. To the spirit of emu- 
lation and general fondness for agricultural pursuits, 
created by the formation of these societies in Swe- 
den, may be ascribed the botanical and other writings 
of the great Swedish philosopher Linnzus, to whose 
indefatigable exertions and philosophical researches 
we are indebted for the best exposition of the nature 
and properties of plants, and for the most perfect 
analysis of the laws of the vegetable kingdom, which 
has ever been presented to the world. 

At no period, however, and in no part of the world 
have agricultural societies exerted so happy an influ- 
ence on the agricultural industry of a nation, as they 
have done, within the last quarter of a century, in the 
U. States. Notwithstanding the high degree of ex- 
cellence which the practice of husbandry had attained 
in the old countries of Europe, it seems to have made 
but littie progress among the early settlers on this 
continent. In old and thickly populated countries, 
where prerogative privileges are the fruits of hered- 
itary right, and where, from the nature of their po- 
litical institutions, the masses of the people are ex- 
cluded from general participation in what are usually 
termed the professional pursuits, agriculture is more 
likely to become the prevailing occupation of life; 
and as pupulation becomes more dense, the necessity 
of subdividing lands, to supply the increasing de- 
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mands of agricultural labor, becomes more and more 
urgent. Hence, in those countries where the farmer 
is compelled by the force of circumstances to restrict 
his operations to the same piece of land, he looks 
beyond the primary process of production, and seeks 
out new sources of renovation, which the exhaustion 
of repeated culture has rendered indispensably ne- 
cessary. Under such circumstances the practice of 
husbandry is more apt to flourish ; and great and ya- 
ried improvements are almost sure to take place, as 
necessity may require their successive development. 
But in a new and uncultivated ag: where popu- 
lation is searce and land abundant, like that which 
our Anglo Saxon ancestors found on this continent, 
where nature had so lavishly bestowed her choicest 
gifts, abounding in rich and fertile lands, covered 
with timber of every variety ; and requiring only the 
axe of the husbandman to be brought under success- 
ful tillage, the principles of scientific and experi- 
mental agriculture, it might be supposed would be 
not only but seldom resorted to in practice, but might 
even be considered as utterly valueless. It is not at 
all surprising then, that our ancestors on this conti- 
nent should have neglected the study of scientific 
husbandry. The earth, when cleared, yielded almost 
spontaneously to their wants; and when exhausted 
nature became weary of productiveness, new and 
maiden soils, teeming with vegetable life, were ready 
to send up their bounteous offerings. This practice, 
of relying on newly cleared lands, to supply the place 
of those which had been worn out by cultivation, 
seems to have been the settled course of husbandry in 
this country, even down to a period long since the 
revolution. {t exists, at the present day, as the es- 
tablished course of culture in many of the western 
and southern States of the Union. There are many 
persons, and perhaps some now present, who can 
recollect when it prevailed almost exclusively in our 
own State; and indeed, we are not without exam- 
ples in this and in the adjoining counties, of persons 
within late years, leaving their homesteads and the 
places of their nativity, simply because they had no 
more lands to clear; and seeking new homes in the 
woods and forests of the west, where alone they sup- 
posed could be found the true elements of agricultu- 
ral prosperity. But | am happy in being able to say, 
this practice no longer prevails. The pursuit of ag- 
riculture has attained in this country as elevated a 
character as it ever enjoyed in any other. The for- 
mation of agricultural societies and the establishment 
of agricultural journals have produced the same re- 
sults with us that have followed their progress in 
other parts of the world. The American farmer is 
not a whit behind the English farmer in the know- 
ledge of those great properties of matter which sci- 
ence has developed, and the hane of industry applied 
to the cultivation of the soil. If the Englishman can 
look down upon the “golden valley of Herefordshire,” 
and exclaim in a spirit of patriotic pride, here are 
the fruits of our industry and here the evidences of 
our skill in the art of husbandry ; so too can we, with 
the same exultation and delight, point to the rich and 
renovated fields of New England, for similar eviden- 
ces of agricultural improvement. Skill has taken 
the place of ignorance; and by its union with indus- 
try, brings forth its increase no longer in dwarfish 
and starviing proportions, but in all the fulness of 
gigantic exuberance. Scenes of desolation, and pros- 
pects of dire and barren waste have been changed, 
as if by magic, and in their places are now seen rich 
fields of abundant verdure, presenting in landscape 
to the eye, every thing that is beauteous to behold, 
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aud to the appetite, every thing that is wanting for 
the sustenance of life. The hand of science has 
lifted up the veil which hitherto obscured our know- 
ledge of the laws of vegetation, and unfolded to our 
view those concrete principles of production and re- 
production, of which the earth was made capable, 
when it came from the hands of its Beneficent Crea- 
tor. Unlike our unenlightened ancestors, we are no 
longer obliged to roam from field to field, and from 
woods to woods, in search of new and unexhausted 
soils, but cleaving to our own beloved homes, and to 
our own native spots, with all that tenacity which 
nature has instinctively planted in the human breast, 


and which it delights to gratify—no matter how | 


worn out by culture, or exhausted of their energies, 
we can make them to bloom again with all their 
original fragrance, and to become redolent with more 
than their original fertility. Such has been the pro- 
gress of improvement in the art of husbandry, and 
such the beneficial results of agricultural societies, 
and of agricultural journals. 

In this review of the progress of agricultural im- 
provement in this country, itis gratifying to find that 
to our own nalive State justly belongs the honor of 
being the pioneer. Maryland claims the credit of 
having established the first agricultural journal that 
was ever published in this country: and | may add, 
the first agricultural society, having for its object the 
development of those scientific principles connected 
with the pursuit of agriculture, which alone has 
rendered it successful. To Joun S. Skinner, the 

yjector and originator of both, the agriculturists of 

aryland—indeed, I may say of the Union—owe a 
debt of gratitude which can only be obliterated by 
the decay of agriculture itself. And if Hartim may 
be justly considered the father of agriculture in Eng- 
land, so way Skinner be considered its patriarch in 
America. Honor, then, to the name of Harturs! 
Honor to the name of Skinner! As long as the pur- 
suit of agriculture shall be cherished and respected 
—as long as the earth shall continue, by the hand of 
culture, to send forth from its bosom the food and 
sustenance of life, your names shall be honored and 
revered. 

Mr. President: I feel too much the want of expe- 
tience to present to this suciety any opinions of my 
own upon the various modes of cultivating the soil. 
My judgment has not been improved by any consid- 
erable degree of practice ; and although the pursuit 
is one in which I take great delight, 1 am too sensible 
of my inability to impart instruction on a subject 
which claims for its elucidation more thorough ac- 
quaintance with the details and minutiz of practical 
husbandry than I possess. Upon all those questions 
which relate to the various systems of manuring— 
the best modes of tillage—the proper times for plant- 
ing and reaping—the course of culture of the various 
kinds of crops—the rearing and improvement of 
stock, and other subjects of a like nature, I hope to 
be excused from offering any views of my own. We 
have a great number of well written works upon the 
most of these subjects ; and our agricultural journals 
afte generally well supplied with all the Jearning 
which the practical farmer may require to enable 
him to understand them. To such works as Stephens’ 
Book of the Farm, Thaer’s Principles of Agriculture, the 
Farmers’ Library, and the American Farmer, and above 
all, to the sound discriminating judgments of experi- 
enced practical men, the inquisitive agriculturist may 
safely appeal, with the certainty of being rewarded 
with rich and varied stores of information. There 
are other questions, however, of great interest to the 
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agriculturist, which the occasion properly presents, 
on some of which | propose to ood ot a few observa- 
tions. 

The following table, taken from the returns of the 
| last census, will show at a glance, the magnitude of 
| the egricultural interest of the country, as compared 
| with the other business occupations of life : 

The number of persons engaged in ag- 
riculture in the U. States amounted 





- 3,739,951 


_ ee a ee ar a 5m 
The number of persons engaged in man- 


| ufacturesand trades . . . . . . . 791,749 
| The number of persons engaged in 
| @OURINONOS' ot. ww ew tk tl we RD 
| The number of persons engaged in the 
| learned professions,&e. . . . . - 65,255 
| The entire capital invested in foreign 
| commerce amounted to . . $119,995 ,367 
, The entire capita) invested in retail dry 

goods, grocery and other stores $250,301,799 


The entire capital invested in manu- 
factures of every description, com- 
prising machinery, hardware, cutle- 
ry, cannon and small arms, precious 
metals, granite, marble, brick and 
lime, wool, cotton, silk, flax, mixed 
manufactures, of tobacco, hats, caps, 
bonnets, &c., leather tanneries, sad- 
dleries, soap and candles, dist#led 
and fermented liquors, powder mills, 
drugs and medicines, paints and dyes, 
glaas, earthenware, sugar refineries, 
chocolate, paper, printing and bind- 
ing, cordage, musical instruments, 
carriages and wagons, mills, ships, 
furniture, houses, and all other va- 
riety of manufactures to - + « $267,729,579 
Whole amount of commerce, retail dry 
goods, &c., and manufactures in the 
nited States combined, to the total 
sumof.... - + « + $637,326,745 
Now in the State of Maryland alone, there are u 
wards of one hundred millions of dollars invested 4 
agricultural pursuits, as appears by the returns of 
the assessed valuation of the real and personal pro- 
rty of the State, made in 1841 to the legislature. 
he amount of capital invested in agriculture in all 
the other States of the Union, it would be almost im- 
possible to calculate, in the absence of tables shewing 
an assessment of the value of their entire real and 
rsonal property. But judging from that of Mary- 
and, it cannot be less than an average of one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars in each State. In other 
words, the capita! invested in agriculture in each 
State of the Union, exceeds by thirty millions of 
dollars, that invested in commerce in the whole U. 
States—is equal to three-fifths of the capital invested 
in retail dry goods, grocery and other stores; nearly 
equal to three-fifths of the entire capital invested in 
manufactures of every description in the U. States, 
and nearly equal to the one-fourth of the capital in- 
vested in all of them together; while the entire ca 
ital invested in agriculture in all the States of t 
Union is nearly eight times as Jarge as that invested 
in commerce, manufactures, and merchandise com- 
bined In our own State, the amount of capital in- 
vested in manufactures, &c., was $6,450,284—in 
commerce $4,414,000—and in retail dry goods, gro- 
cery, and other stores, $9,244,170; while in agrieul- 


ture alone was invested the sum of $100,000,000. 
Now, these facts are referred to, merely to shew, 
the great preponderance of the agricultural over al} 
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other interests in the country. And while they a- 
bundantly prove this, it is really more than difficult 
to assign any legitimate reason, for the neglect and 
indifference, which seem uniformly to attend it, in 
the administration of public affairs. With larger 
relative numbers, greater capital, and more widely 
diffused usefulness, agriculture’ seems to command 
fewer friends in the legislative councils of the coun- 
try, than almost every other branch of industry. 
While the constitution has been made to throw out 
its protecting arms over other departments of human 
labor, this alone, has met with cold and comfortless 
repulse.—It is to be hoped, that a bright and glorious 
sunshine yet awaits it; and that rulers, politicians, 
and people, will betake themselves to more vigorous 
and united efforts in advancing the prosperity, and 
enlarging the sphere of agricultural industry. 
Another subject which concerns the agriculturist 
and which ought to engage more of his reflection, 
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wise and prudent farmer will always seek to be en- 
lightened on those subjects of political economy 
which are connected with the fruits of agricultural 
industry ; a close observation of the laws of trade; 
a knowledge of its course in former years under sim- 
ilar circumstances; a thorough acquaintance with 
the agricultural statistics of this and other countries ; 
a comparison between the production and consump. 
tion of one year with another; and above all, ascru- 
tinizing observation of those powerful and prevailing 
influences, arising from commercial speculations, 
which are ever at work in producing artificial values, 
will be found of great service to the intelligent agri. 
culturist, in aiding him to form just estimates of the 


| true value of the productions of agricultural labor, 


} 
| 


than I think it does, is the question of relation be- | 
| farmer, and ought to satisfy him of the folly of placing 


tween the production and the consumption of the 
agricultural staples of the country. Upon this de- 


pends always the question of prices; and for this | 
reason, it is one of deeper interest to him than per. | 


haps any other connected with the subject of agri- 
culture ; and on which he should always keep him- 
self well informed. He may understand every thing 
on the subject of manuring, of draining, and enclosing 
—of irrigation—,of the culture of grasses—of plough- 
ing—of drill husbandry —of the culture of grain and 
roots—of the course of crops—of reaping and storing 
—of cattle, sheep, swine. poultry, and the dairy ; and 
indeed be thoroughly acquainted with all the princi- 
ples of scientific as well as practical husbandry, and 
ever so successful in the raising of crops; yet, all 
these will avail him but little, if through ignorance 
of the facts in relation to the great questions of sup- 
ply and demand, he permits himself to be plundered 
of the fruits of bis industry, by the artificial existence 
of a low ani vitiated state of the market, produced 
by the false estimates, and intentional misrepresenta- 
tions of commercial monopoly, whose only office 
seems to be, to rob the producer, and to impose on 
the consumer. Of all the evils to which the agri- 
cultural classes are subjected, none are more disas- 
trous than sudden and capricious fluctuations in the 
prices of their staples. A fixed, uniform, and steady 
value, which pays fair and just compensation for the 
labor employed, and the capital invested, is a much 
better condition of the market, and one better suited 
to the true interest of the farmer, than a state of un- 
certain and vascillating prices, which too often falls 
. below a just reward to the producer, and when car- 
ried to the highest point of inflation, more frequently 
terminates in profit to the commercial speculator, 
than in advantage to the grower. It is this uncer- 
tainty in the value of agricultural products—this 
lowering and rising of prices, which makes the life 
of a farmer one of anxiety, and too often one of pain- 
ful solicitude. We are more apt to feed on hope, 
than to die of despair; and ever looking to the bright 
side of human liie, it is but seldom that in the busi- 
nes3 transactions of life, we make any allowance for 
the probability of having to behold the dark. Hence 
it is, that we too often see men engaged in agricultu- 
_ral pursuits, making contracts, and otherwise shaping 
their course of business, in reference to an inflated 
state of prices, without regarding those exigences in 
trade, which so often produce depression. Hopes 
are created only to be blasted, and delightful reveries 
of sanguine expectation are enjoyed, only to be fol- 
lowed by the realization of sad disappointment. A 





and to guard against those schemes which commer- 
cial cupidity and deceit are ever contriving to cheap- 
en prices, and to bring them below that standard 
which the true wants of the consumer would justify. 

The past year has been full of instruction to the 


confidence in the statements of dealers and specula- 
tors, in reference to the subjects of supply and de- 
mand; particularly if made at those seasons of the 
year, when the crop is for the most part iu the hands 
of the grower, and not yet brought into the market. 
I do not wish to be censorious, or to bring charges 
that are without foundation; but the facts connected 
with the traffic in breadstuffs, for the last few years, 
are of such a character, as to convince the most 
skeptical and confiding, that an alarming and wide- 
spread system of misrepresentation and intentional 
deception has been adopted by speculators in grain, 
for the sole purpose of lowering prices in the hands 
of the producers, which it not exposed and checked 
by the united reprobation of all honorable minds, 
will prove not only disgraceful to the fair claims of 
commercial enterprise, but ruinous to the interest of 
the agricultural classes. The year 1846 will ever be 
remembered as one of remarkable deficiency in the 
crop of breadstuffs, not only in many parts of Europe, 
but in other parts of the world. The famines which 
have been raging in Ireland, parts of Great Britain, 
many parts of France, and in other portions of Eu- 
rope, are facts which belong to the history of the 
past. They shew a vast inadequacy between the 
amount produced, and that required for the consump- 
tion of that year; and yet, at the very time that this 
approaching deficiency was strongly shadowed forth, 
and starvation actually staring in the face one-half 
of Europe, we received by the steamships from Eng- 
land, the most flattering accounts as to the abundance 
of the harvests, and the most unequivocal assurances 
of an approaching season of plenty and superabun- 
dance. Ihave before me now, several newspapers 
containing accounts brought by the Great Western 
of the 10th, and the Caledonia of the 18th of August, 
1846, and I beg leave to read one or two extracts 
from them. ‘The following | find as part of the ad- 
vices by the Great Western of that date: 

‘Since the sailing of the Hibernia, the weather 
has been rather variable. There have been numer- 
ous showers of rain, and although the atmosphere 
has been cool, we believe it has not been unfavorable 
to the ripening of the crops, which in this neighbor- 
hood Jook well, and promise to be very abundant.” 

And again by the same ship: 

‘Our private letters express surprise at the height 
al which prices are kept up in the various markets in 
France. From every quarter say these letters, we 
hear of the admirable quality, and the more than ordi- 
nary produce of the corn crops of this year. The potatoes 
will also turn out well.’ ' 
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By the Caledonia of the 18th of August, 1846, we } for the future. Let the farmer, in Tooking fora 
received the following advices: market, await the approach of that period when the 

“ Another fall in the value of grain had taken | true wants of consumption are sufficiently pa 
place, and harvest operations are proceeding rapid- | and he will obtain those prices for the products of bis 
ly. The quality of the wheat is fine, and the yield | labor which nature seems to have designed for him, 
greater than that of last year. Since the Great West- | with these he will always feel satisfied ; and whether 
ern sailed the arrival of American produce has been | they be large or small he will be consoled by the 
small; public sales ave at present at a decline, &c.” | reflection, that the natural laws of trade have not 

Now, every one knows the effect which these ac- | been interrupted by the selfish arts of designing men, 
counts had upon the markets in this country. Wheat | or tainted with the fruits of deception and fraud. 
and all other kinds of breadstuffs immediately fell,| In connection with this subject, I must beg leave 
and Jarge purchases were made at reduced prices for | to say, that f am no believer in those vast dispropor- 
shipment to England. The market continued at these | tions between the production and the consumption 
reduced rates for weeks and months. In the mean | of the neeessaries of life, or that immense surplus of 
time, heavy speculations were entered into; aid | their produetion over their consumption, which is so 
when, at last, the true accounts were received of the | oftep heralded forth through the newspaper presses 
distressing failure of the crops in Europe, and the | of the day, and the estimates of commercial men; 
probable approach of famine, the consequent rise in | and which seem to have so much influence in cheap- 








prices enured to the benefit of the speculator ; while | 
those farmers who had been induced to dispose of | 
their crops, under the apprehension of still lower 
prices, became losers to the amount of thousands ; 
and thus, by means of disgraceful artifice, were 
swindled out of a large portion of the earnings of 
their labor. We are told, that one individual in N. 
York, made upwards of seventy-five thousand dollars 
in one day, by the purchase and re-sale of breadstulfs; 
while in London, the enormous sum of eighty thou- 
sand pounds sterling, or upwards of three hundred 
thousand dollars, were realized by a single house, 
within the short space of two or three months. These 
immense profits are for the most part taken from the 
pockets of the growers. They could have been re- 
alized only by low purchases, and high sales; made 
under circumstances, having no reference whatever 
to the only true and correct standard of value—the 
relation between consumption and supply—because 
that measure of valuation would have operated to 
enhance the first price, in the hands of the grower, 
as well as the last price in the hands of the specula- 
tor, and in that event, the grower would have come 
in for his share of the price, paid in the end, by the 
consumer.—They rather indicate the existence of a 
species of gambling in commerce, which, whether 
resorted to, in one pursuit of life or another, is al- 
ways sure to have its origin in treachery, and to be 
consummated in fraud. 

There is one circumstance, however, connected 
with these artificial variations in the condition of the 
market, which deserves to be noticed; and that is, 
that these exaggerated accounts of large crops, and 
superfluous productivn, are generally made when the 
new harvests are coming in, or at those periods only, 
when the farmer is preparing to bring his crops into 
the market. As this is the season, at which alone 
the speculator can operate to any advantage—since 
to be successful in his business, he must first buy 
from the grower, at low and reduced prices, the ne- 
cessity of his resorting to conjectural estimates, de- 
signed to affect injuriously the price in the hands of 
the grower, becomes apparent. Hence, it would be 
reasonable to suppose, that such estimates would 
have but little effect upon shrewd and intelligent 
minds, not only, because they were conjectural sim- 
ply, but because of the obvious intent, with which 
they were circulated. But as long as ignorance and 
credulity have so large a share in the prosecution of 
agricultural pursuits, we must cease to wonder, when 
we hear of their being sacrificed to artificial contri- 
vance. A little reflection and patience will be found 





to be the true antidotes for these evils; and by taking 
warning from the past, we may lay up useful lessons 


ening prices in the hands of the producer. | say the 
necessaries of life; for lam free to admit, that such 
surplus may, and often does exist, in reference to 
those articles of agricultural labor, which are 
known as luxuries. With regard to luxuries, as they 
do not enter into the general consumption of the 
world, but are confessedly confined to local wants, 
it is not surprising, that superabundance of supply 
over demand may and will occasionally take place, 
but even in reference to these, it 1s evident, that such 
a state of things cannot long exist. The production 
will eventnally accommodate itself to the demand, 
by those invariable and unalterable motives to hu- 
man action, which never fail to direct unrequited la- 
bor, into some more profitable channels. But with 
regard to the necessaries of life, considered not only 
with reference to the consumption of our own coun- 
try, but as they should be, with reference to the 
general consumption of the world, I see but little 
reason for supposing much less for the practice of 
proclaiming in advance, that the production of any 
given year will exceed the consumption of the same 
year. From the nature of things, such calculations, 
when made, must be altogether conjectural, and 
judging from their entire failure with reference to 
the past, we are warned to place but little confidence 
in them for the future. The last year, considered 
with reference t> other nations, was undeubtedly one 
of deficient production; and taking a series of the 
last ten years together, the uniform average prices 
which breadstuffs of all descriptions have maintained, 
during that time, would serve to demonstrate, that 
with respect to them, at least, there has been no ex- 
cess of production over consumption. Occasional 
and temporary depressions in prices, justly ascriba- 
ble to causes already adverted to, have taken place, 
but as soon as the true wants of consumption have 
been developed, the prices have uniformly gone up 
to a point, indicating a degree of demand, totally in- 
compatible with a condition of overcharged supply. 
It is immaterial whether the demand be domestic or 
foreign. They both together constitute the true 
standard of prices; and where a liberal and recipro- 
cal system of commercial exchanges exists among 
nations, the surplus agricultural productions of the 
one will always find sure and remunerating prices in 
the markets of those, where deficiencies exist. It 
seems to be a law of natare stamped upon every de- 
partment of human industry, that the amount of labor 
1 a eae shall conform to the demand for its pro- 
ucts. 

If the products of labor in any branch of business 
be cheap and unproductive, the amount of labor em- 
ployed in that branch of business will be curtailed, 
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and applied to some other purpose. As long as there | ing the Ist of September, 1847, the amount of 17,- 
is demand, there can be no greatexcess; and this 298,744 bushels of Indian corn, and 847,280 barrels 
rule would seem to be quite as practicable to agri- | of corn meal, making together 4,307,628 barrels of 
cultural, as to all other pursuits. In the laws of | Indian corn: besides nearly 20,000,000 bushels of 
Epreies, it is said, that Nature abhors a vacuum. | wheat, (including wheat pes wheat flour) which lat- 

ay it not be, that in her great and benevolent plans ter amount is nearly one-fourth of the entire estima- 
for supplying food to her creatures, she abhors a sur- | ted crop of wheat, of the year 1846. Now all these 
feit? Asa general rule, consumption will either run | things go to show, not only the vast extent of the 
ahead of, or at least keep pace with production. It domestic consumption of the country, and the point 
rarely falls short of it. It is easier to destroy, than | to which it might be made to reach, but at the same 
it is to produce. There are capacities of enlargement time, they furnish ground for serious reflections, 
about the one, not possessed by the other; and if) whether the exportation of breadstuffs from the 
those liberal principles of relaxation in the existing | country may not be carried to an extent which might 
restrictions on trade, which seem now to be making | produce a scarcity at home—such in fact now seems 
such progress in Europe, shall become the established | to be the case in parts of Pennsylvania, and in regard 
policy of nations, excess of production over consump- | to the article of wheat, there are reasons for beliey- 
tion, will rarely be appealed to, as a means of cheap- | ing, that the crop will be deficient throughout the 
ening prices. | country. 

With reference to the consumption of breadstuffs | There are other questions, Mr. President, of inter- 
in our own country: I believe it to be much greater | est to the agriculturist, which I should Jike to have 
than it is generally thought to be. Take, for exam- | noticed; but I have already trespassed too long upon 
ple, the article of Indian corn, which is certainly | your patience, to allow me to bring them within the 
more extensively grown, as well as more extensively | compass of this address. The erection of mills and 





consumed, than any other article ; and by reference 
to the returns of the census of 1840, we may approx- 
imate to something like a fair estimate of its proba- 
ble domestic consumption. The growing crop of In- 
dian corn for that year was estimated at 377,531,873 
bushels, or 75,506,375 barrels. We will assume this 
to be the crop of the last year: although the crop of 
the last year is not believed to have been so large as 
those of preceding years. The population of the U. 
States at present is supposed to be, in round numbers, 
20,000,000. Of these, 3,000,000 are under the age 
of ten years: leaving 17,000,000 above that age, 
who may be put down as consumers of Indian corn 
to a greater or less cxtent. In 1840, there were in 
the United States 26,301,293 of hogs—19,311,374 of 
sheep—14,971,586 of neat cattlk—4,335,669 of hor- 
ses and mules—$9,344,410 in value of powitry ; and 
estimating these at an average value of thirty cents 
each, there were in number, 30,000,000 of poultry in 
the country. There were also, 41,402,627 gallons of 
spirituous liquor distilled, of which, one-half, say 
20,701,313 gallons, were made of Indian corn, which 
required 6,900,437 bushels, or 1,380,089 barrels. 
Now, this crop of 75,506,375 barrels, only gives to 
each hog ote barrel and a half of corn—toeach sheep 
two gallons—to each of the neat cattle one-half bar- 
rel—to each horse, one barrel and a half—to each 
of the poultry, two gallons—and to each human be- 
ing, over ten years old, one barrel ; after deducting 
the number of barrels distilled into spirituous liquor. 
Besides these, it is believed there are 1,000,000 of 
dogs, of all descriptions, in the United States; and 
lest I may be considered as having given out too 
large an allowance to the above named description 
of consumers, | think, with the aid of a ‘‘Philadelphia 
Lawyer” to assist me in counting the millions of rats, 
and squirrels, and raccoons, and bears, and goats, 
and deer, and crows, and blackbirds, and other gra- 
niverous and bread eating animals, not enumerated 
in the census, all of which will get their share in 
spite of you—together with the consumption, by 
means of wastage, losses by transportation, and other 
“accidents by flood and field,” we may together, 
make out consumers enough, likely to take whatever 
surplus may be left. And yet, notwithstanding the 
claims of these various consumers, which shew, at 
least, the extent to which the domestic consumption 
of Indian corn might be pushed, we actualty export- 
ed to Great Britain and Ireland during the year end- 


factories to work up the raw material—the propriety 
of having them located in the country where the ma- 
terial is produced, instead of in large cities, where 
the concentration of capital becomes favorable to 
commercial monopoly. The natural inclination of 
the consuming classes, to buy as cheap as they can, 
and of the producing classes to sell as high they can, 
—the vast superiority of numbers, in reference to 
agricultural products, of the consuming over the pro- 
ducing classes, and the consequent natural tendency 
of the former to favor combinations against the lat- 
ter. The influence of the press, (which, for the most 
part, is controlled by the consuming classes,) on the 
agricultural interest of the country: are all impor 
tant subjects, which I forbear to discuss at the pre- 
sent time. 

In conclusion, permit me to say, that itis to the agri- 
cultural classes at last, we are all to look for the 
bread of life. As long as they hold that: if they 
cannot control, they may at least feel themselves en- 
titled to a large share of the World’s gratitude; 
and to more of its honors than they seem to possess. 
Agriculture is in reality the basis of all the other oc- 
cupations of man. They all derive their nourish- 
ment and support from it, and from it alone. The 
human mind is incapable of conceiving any other 
sources of nourishment to the animal kingdom, than 
those derived from the bosom of the Earth. Agri- 
culture furnishes meat, and drink, and raiment, to 
every department of animated nature. You may 
look through all the Providences of God, and you 
will find no other Preserver of the life of the world. 
Without it, vegetable as well as animal life, would 
perish. Without it, the Sun may continue to shed 
his light in undiminished lustre, but it will be upon 
barren fields and rugged rocks, that send back no 
reflections of life or animation. The Moon may 
give her light by night, but pale and sickly melan- 
choly will brood over the shadows she may cast. 
The stars may continue to guide the wave-tossed 
mariner, but his ships unfreighted with the rich stores 
of the Earth, will but add to the famines they ought 
to relieve. Let agriculture but decline—let it sicken 
and die for want of encouragement, and you subvert 
the Wisdom and Beneficence of God’s dispensations, 
by drying up the very fountains of Human Lirs. 


Tuomas Duckett, Esq., offered the following res- 





olution, which was unanimously adopted : 
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Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be and 
they are hereby tendered to Tuomas F. Bowre, Esq., 
for the able and highly interesting address with 
which he has favored it, and that he be requested to 
furnish a copy for publication. 

Rosert Bowie, Esq , offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That Georce L. Macruper, Esq., ana- 
tive of Prince George’s county, but for many years 
a resident of the West, be invited to address the So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Macruper arose and made the following re- 
marks : 

My Friends and Fellow-citizens—Members of the Prince 

George’s County Agricultural Society. 

After an absence of several years from my native 
county, I consider it a subject of heart felt congratu- 
Jation to you and to myself, and to the citizens of 
Prince George’s county at large, to find you engaged 
in pursuits so noble, intellectual, profitable and inte- 
resting. After the display of eloquence and ability 
which you have listened to to-day, it is not for me to 
stand kere to eulogize the subject of agriculture. 

My friend has handled the subject most ably, and 
won new laurels for his brow. Well may his fellow 
compeers envy him his elevated position, and the 
fame acquired by his masterly effort. For myself, I 
am ready to exclaim, in the language of the poet: 

“When thro’ the world his name expanded flies, 

And gathers all its fame, 

Oh may my little bark attendant sail, 

Insure the triumphs and partake the gale.” 

The noblest of Roman poets has declared ‘ O for- 
tunatos agricolos, si sua bona norint :”’ “O fortunate 
cultivators of the soil, if you only knew and under- 
stood your own peculiar interests!’? As you have 
the object in view, to throw light on the condition of 
that ciass of citizens, and to improve the condition 
of agriculture, | again tender you my sincere congra- 
tulations—and in conclusion, wish you success; and 
will only say to you, in western phrase, ‘go a-head,” 
and success will be the guerdon of your enterprize. 


COOKING FOOD FOR CATTLE. 

The November number of the Albany Cultivator, 
contains a very elaborate article on the comparative 
merits of feeding cattle on cooked and uncooked food. 
The facts are derived from Scotch authority, and are 
based upon experiments which appear to have been 
judiciously conducted. The results of these experi- 
ments seem to justify these conclusions: that though 
in some instances cooked food does produce a great- 
er gain than the same amount of raw food, yet the 
advantage of the former is not sufficient to defray the 
expense consequent upon the cooking of food. In 
feeding hogs, however, especially where grain of 
any kind is used, the advantage of cooking seems to 


partially cooking some kinds of food for catthke—such 
as corn stalks, chaff, or straw, they being thereby 
rendered more palatable, the nutriment they contain 
more soluble and more easily assimilated. 





OG-We learn that it is in contemplation by a number of ar- 
tists, machinists and others, of this city, to form an aasocia- 
tion some what similar to the Franklin Institute, of Philadel- 
phia—and that a Fair, under their auspices, will take place 
some time ® the course of this winter. Should their arrange- 
ments be completed in time, we will speak more particularly 
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“WHITMAN’S PREMIUM CORN SHELLER. 








The above cut represents ‘‘ Whitman’s” Corn Shel- 
ler, which we learn received a premium at the Fair 
held at Easton, in the fall of 1846. And also a pre- 
mium at the recent Fair, held at Rockville, in Mont- 
gomery county. It is simple in its construction and 
durable. Its great advantage over other shellers is 
the rapidity and ease with which the work is per- 
formed. Price of single one we learn is $10—dou- 
ble ones $15, $16 and $18. 


FLORICULTURAL. 
WORK FOR DECEMBER. 
Prepared for the American Farmer, by 8. Feast, Florist. 

The Greenhouse will require particular attention ; 
give plenty of air, and but little water; to prevent 
the green fly fumigate every two weeks. 

Oranges and Lemons.—Keep dry, to ripen the 
wood until the month of March—then water freely 
to throw them into bloom. 

Cameltias.—Water freely, syringe and keep them 
clean—give them a full supply of air at all favorable 
seasons. 

Tea and other tender Roses will require protection, 
if not done before—the best and simplest mode is to 
lay loose litter or leaves to the thickness of 6 inches 
round the root, then stick pine or cedar branches a- 
round the plant to keep off the sun. 

Hyacinths, Tulips, and all hardy bulbs, finish plant- 
ing as early as possible. 

All tender bulbs should be taken upat once. 

Lagertremias, Pomegranates, and other tender shrub 
bery, protect by placing a strong stake near each 
plant; then draw up the branches, secure them to 
the stake, enclose them with straw 3 or 4 inches 
thick, and cover the whole with a mat to keep out 
the wet. 

Verbenas, Carnations, Stock Gilliflowers, and-otherc 
tender herbaceous plants, place in cold frames, cov- 





of the objects and plans of the Association in our next. 


er them with glass shutters, mats, or other covering, 
and give them plenty of air every fine day. 
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{GA communication on the subject of the Easton Fair, 
from J. 8. S. Ed. Farmers’ Library, was received after a por- 


tion of our paper was at press. 


BALTIMORE MARKET, Nov. 27. 


The steamer Acadia arrived on Monday, 22, bring- 
ing advices several days later from Europe. At the 
time of her sailing prices of breadstuffs had slightly 
advanced, but cotton had experienced a decline, in 
consequence of the interruption of business, and the 
continuation of failures of large houses throughout 
England, Scotland, and Wales. 

Flour.—Prior to the arrival of the steamer, How- 
ard-st. and City Mills flour was sold in limited quan- 
tities at $5,75; but on the reception of her intelli- 
gence, sales were effected at $5,87}; some little 
drooping has since occurred, but the latter price 
seemed to prevail at the end of the week.—Susque- 
hanna flour, no receipts. Rye flour, $5,50. Corn 
meal, $3,25 per bbl. Wheat, sales of good to prime 
red, made readily at $1,25a130; white wheats 130a 
138c.—The Baltimore American, of Saturday, 
makes the following remarks on the subject of the 
wheat crop :—‘ Not a bushel of Wheat from the 
upper regions of the Susquehanna Valley has reached 
this market for several months—the crop of last year 
having been exhausted last Spring, and the recent 
crop having been, in a great degree, a failure. The 
crops of the present year in the usually productive 
districts watered by the North and West branches, 
are supposed not to amount to more than one-fourth 
of the usual average yield.” 

Corn.—Last sales of good new white, were made 
at 56c., andof good new yellow at 60c. Sales of 
- old white at 60, and good old yellow at 70c. 

ve, Md. 88a90. Oats, Va 42; Md. 35a40. Clover- 
seed, good to prime $4,25a4,50. Hay, Eastern pressed 

15 per ton—by retail $17a18. Molasses, Cuba, in 

hds. 24c. Plaster, $3,375 per ton—$1,12 per bbl. 
ground. Pork, business yet light, dealers closing out 
small lots praparatory to receiving the new supplies, 
which are soon looked for ; mess $14,50; prime $10,- 
S7agll. Beef, mess $12; No. 1, $10; prime $8. Ba- 
con, shoulders and sides 7a7jc.; prime parcels 7}; 
hams 10jall. Butter, Glades 13al5c.; Western 105 
al2. Lard, in kegs 1lal1}, in bbls. 10al0}c. Rice, 
ope per 100 Ibs. Sugar, P. Rico, $6a7,25 for 

air to prime; a sale of a lot inferior to prime at 4,- 
50a5,75; Cuba $5. Wool, mixed common to half 
bloud 34c., at6 mos. Whiskey, 27a28}. Cotton, up- 
land, good middling 7}c.; inferior 6.; good ordinary 
7; fair 83; middling fair 83. Fish, mackerel, No. 1, 

10; No. 2, $7,25a7,50; No. 3, 5,50a6,i2}; Susque 

nna herrings $5; Eastern do. $4,50. Coffee, Rio 
Tsa72c.; Laguyra5}a7}. Hogs, $545,50. Catlle, on 

onday 1600 head were offered, and 875 head sold 
to butchers and packers, 80 head driven to Philadel- 
eran and 150 head remained over; prices ranged 
rom $2a3 per 100 Ibs. on the hoof, equal to $4a5,75 
nett, averaging $2,50 gross. Tobacco, the crop having 
been housed, it is now pretty well ascertained that 
there will not be more than half a crop this year in 
Maryland and Ohio—in the Jatter, it is supposed that 
not over 6000 or 8000 hogsheads against 20,000 last 
year has been raised ; but it is supposed that the pro- 
portion of good quality wiil be much larger than in 
ordinary years—the good descriptions ot Ohio are 
wanted, and readily taken at quotations; common 
kinds Md. are quite neglected, but good descriptions, 
of which little is receiving, sell readily—We quote 
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| infer. and com. Md. at 242.50; mid. to good $3a3,50; 
| good $6; fine 7212—Ohio com. 2a3,50; good 4,50a 
| 5; fine red and wrappery 6,50a9; fine yellow 9a}; 
| extra wrappery 10a]2—small sales of Md. ground 
| leaf at $3,50a8 and 9—principally at $4a6—the a- 
mount of this description usually received in the Fall 
|and beginning of the Winter ranges from 3006 to 
4000 bhds.; the receipts thus far have been very 
' small, and we understand the whole amount made 
the present season will not probably exceed 500 to 
700 hhds. The inspections of the last four weeks 
| comprise 2043 hhds Maryland; 1399 do. Ohio; 41 do. 
| Ky ;12do. Va. Total 3494 bhds. 

~ METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
From the 27th of October to the 27th of November. 
Kept at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll county. 


Tuken at 6 o’clack, 4. m., 2 0’clock, noon, and at 6 o'clock. 


























Wind. Temperature Remarks. 
INWNW NW, 30 45 40 Ice Clear 
Q3/NW NW NW 28 43 40 do 
29NW W W 24 53 47 do 
30.W WW) 28 56 47 do 
311\W SW SW) 35 58 56 do 
LSW SW SW 48 67 63 do 
2sw 3s S48 75 63 do 
3SW 8S $44 75 67 do 
4iS SW SW) 57 75 67 do 
5Ww Ww WwW S55 65 50 do 
6W WW 33 54 45 do 
7W SE SE, 3 47 4 Cloudy Rain 
ssw S S47 70 64 Clear 
9s Ss S| 60 78 75 “ 
108W SW SW] 58 55 50 Cloudy 
uw WwW W/37 51 45 Clear 
12Ww WwW Ww} 27 53 45 Rain 
13,.W W _ SE) 43 46 40] Cloudy, Rain } in 
14W W_ W/| 43 54 46 Clear 
15 NW NW W 42 46 45 do 
16W W_ WW) 33 53 43 do 
17W WS 99 75 55 do 
18SW SW SW) 40 68 54 do 
19 SW SW NW) 58 45 40 Rain 1-8 inch 
20 NWNW NW! 30 40 35 Clear 
217 SW SW) 25 46 35 Frost ‘Clear 
RW W W!) 35 55 50 Clear 
2ISE S SW 49 59 60] Fog Rain 1-8 Cloudy 
24\SE SW W| 63 61 60 Rain 22-8 
3)" W Wi 47 56 40 Clear 
617" WwW WwW 30 40 3 do 
Q7|INW 25 do 

“Spade labour, the perfection of good husbandry.” 


PULVERIZA- 


DECOMPOSI- 
TION. TION. 


HE “PREMIUM PLUUGH®—In Provry & Mears’ No. 





T: 1-2, “confessedly the best PLOUGH known in this coun- 
try for beauty of work and pulverizing the soil,”’ we have com- 
bined the most perfect swing as well as wheel Plough, connec- 
ted also with the principles of self-sharpening and cenire- 
draught, whieh with the facility of turning 1 into a ‘l'andem 2, 
4, or 3horses abreast Plough in a minute of time, renders itthe 
Ne Pius Uttara of perfection. During the past season it re- 
ceived the first premium for the Best PLoven, at Philadel 
ia ; a first, second and third premium at New Castle county, 
el.; the Imperial Medal of Russia, of massive gold, value 
$300 ; and at Prince George’s society, Md. the highest testimo- 
ny of approbation, in not permitting it to compete, having al- 
ready received the first premium as “the BEST' PLOU GH 
for general purposes.”? Their one-horse Plough No. 21-2, is 
strongly recommended for light soils and horticultural purpos- 
es, being built after the same model, self sharpening, and car- 
rying asod furrow 10 in wide with great ease and precision. 
In addition to the above, the Premium list of the Prouty & 
Mears’ Centre Draught Plongh for the present season, 1s a8 
foliows, viz: : 
New Castle Co. Del.,6 premiums out of 8, including the first 
two premiums. 
Concord, Mass., 5 premiums out of 8, furrows 10 in. deep. 
Philadelphia, 1st premium for the hest plongh, of the trial. 
‘Taunton, Mass, 5 premiums, including the three first premiums. 
Newtown, Bucks Co. Pa., “the best Plough dor pulverizing the 
soil and burying the stubble.” 
For sale at No. 55 Liaut st. Baltimore, Mr. EZRA WHIT- 
MAN being appointed sole Agent for sales in Baltimore and 
vicinity, dec 1 
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HE subscriber will conti to facture his Reaping 

4 | Machinesin Baltimore; Swan street, near Marsh Market. 
PRICES: 

Large machine with six feet cutter and forward wheels 
and zinc platform - - - . - - $175, 00 

Medium size, with 5} feet cutter—broad rim iron wheel 
suited for soft ground, with the gearing placed out of 
the reach of mud—the crank to run entirely in brass with 
brass pinion on it; and zine platform, and forward 
wheels, - . - . ~ - - - $150 00 

The same machine, without forward wheels, - $130 00 

Small machine, in its usual form, without forward wheels, 
with 5 foot cutter—crank running in brass, with brass 
pinion and zine platform, = - - . - - #120 00 
The above machines will be furnished with one extra bevil 

wheel and two iron pinions, one extra rake, six cutters, and a 

superior screw wrench, a cold chiscl and punch and fifty riv- 

ets to replace cutters. 

The small machine, with 5 feet cutters, made as usual, 
without extras, with usual quantity of brass work, $100 00 
Farmers who design to procure this machine, should make 

application to the subscriber carly in the fall to make sure of 
getting a machine, as the supply at harvest time has never 
been equal to the demand. A much larger demand is antici- 
pated for the next harvest, from the abundant proof from all 
parts of the country, that wherever this machine makes its ap- 
pearance, other muchines, for the same purpose are generally 
abandoned. This tact which | am prepared to substantiate 
will be the best certificate which can be placed before the far- 
mer. OBED HUSSEY. 

P. S.—A Patent has been recently granted for the late im- 
provements—persens wishing to purchase the right, will please 
address OBED HUSSEY, Baltimore, Md, 

sep Ll. 

P.S.—An improvement has been made by Gen’! T. Tilgh- 
man, of Maryland, by which the grain is laid on one side—It 
is done by adding 4 or 5 feet to the width of the present plat- 
form, and placing two rakers on the machine instead of one— 
they sit back to back—the first raker pushes thesheaf back on 
to the newly added portion of the platform, where it is receiv- 
ed by the second rakerand drawn to one side by a common hay 
rake. This improvement will be found convenient by those 
who are short-handed, and exactly suited to those who do not 
bind their wheat at all, or wish it to br awhile before binding. 
Gen’! 'I’. has used this improvement three years, greatly to his 
own satisfaction, and thinks it a great advantage in any point 
of view. Any farmer who has a saw and axe, and one of my 
machines, can try the experiment himself. Thisimprovement 
will be added to new machines and durably constructed at an 
exira expense of ten dollars, if ordered. O, HUSSEY. 





PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!: 
The subscriberis manufacturing Ploughs 
of various patterns and of different siz- 
es; also Wheat Fans, Cylindrical Straw 
Cutters, Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, 
“ CORN SHELLERS, &e. Also, 
'HKESHING MACHINES and HORSE POWERS—these 
latter are used by the following gentlemen, to whom reference 
is made, us to their superior value, viz. Messrs. T. Beard, Th. 
Beard, Dr. Watkins, J. T. Hodges, 1’. Welsh, W. Mackall, J. 
Igiehart, A. Seliman, R.Sellman, W. Hopkins, J. Kent, Geo. 
Wells, Geo. Gale, Dr. Fenwick, A. Franklin, J.C. Weems, 
ef Anne Arundel county ; G. W. Weems,J.'T. Barber, R. B. 
Chew, W. Boswell, Y. Howes, of Calvertco. Md. {iAgent 
of Evans Davis, Balumore co. forsale of the Woodcock Piow. 
Pennsylvania Grain Cradles. CHAS. H. DRURY, 
Gillingham alley, entrauce from Howard st. near Pratt, 
1 and store, Hollingsworth st. corner Pratt 








GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—LABOR SAVING 

MACHINERY. GEORGE PAGE, Machinist & Ma- 
nufucturer, Baltimore st. West of Schrader st. Baltimore, is 
now prepared tosupply Agriculturists and al) others in want of 
Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with any thing 
in his line. He can furnish Portable Saw Mills to go by steam, 
horse or water power ; Lumber Wheels ; Horse Powers of va- 
rious sizes, ranging in price from $85 to $200, and each simple, 
strong and powertul. His Horse Power § Thrashing Machine, 
he is prepared to supply at the low price of $125 complete ; the 
Thrashing Machines without the horse power, according to 
sizi, at $30, 40,65 and 875; Improved Seed and Corn Planter, 
Portable Tobacco Press; Portable Grist Mills complete, $12. 








IME—LIME—The subscriber is prepared to furnish from 
his depot at the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM STONE 
LIME of the purest description, deliverable at any point on 
the Chesapeake Bay or its tributaries, at such prices as cannot 
fail to please. 
He is also prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25c. 
per bushel, in bhds.,or at $1 per bbl. _E. J. COOPER, 
July 1 City Block, Baltimore, 








NHE SUBSCRIBER takes pleasure in returning thanks to 
the many gentlemen who have favoured him with their 
MILL-WORK ; also to the farmers and planters for their libe- 
ral support in the Machine line, and would respectfullyy in- 
form them, that his endeavors to please will continue unremit- 
ting. He is prepared at all times to build any of the following 
kinds ot MILLS. Overshot, Pitch Back, Breast, Undershot, 
Reacting, Steam, Wind, Tide, Horse-power, or ‘T'yead Mills; 
and having the best of workmen employed at pattern and ma- 
chine making, he can at all times furnish the best articles at 
the lowest prices, such as Horsepowers, Pettigrew Shellers, 
Murray’s Shellers, 4 kinds hand and power Shellers, portable 
Mills adapted to any power, Corn and Cob grinders, Straw, 
Hay and Fudder Cuuers, Carry-log and Mill Screws ; also ma- 
nufactures Hoisting Machines, Hoisting Cranes, Pile Drivers 
Turning Lathes and Steam Engihes ; and any kind of Machine 
Model or Mill-work built to order. Any kind of Castings and 
Smith-work atthe lowest prices. I warrant all Mills planned 
and erected by ine to operate well. JAS. MURRAY, 
Millwright, York noar Light st. Baltimore. 
Also for sale, Jas. Murray’s patent separating Shellers,which 
shells and puts the corn in periect order at the same time, for 
the mill or for shipping—Persons living near the city can bring 
with them one or two barrels of corn, and give the sheller a 
fair trial before purchasing. 
He has also for sale, the following second hand Machinery : 
2 pair 4 ft 6 in. French burr Millstones, with ail the gearing; lL 
pair 3 ft 6 in. French Burr Millstones, with all the gearing ; 
aud some Saw Mill work—the whole are good, and any or all 
of the above will be sold low. nl 
Havirax, N. C., August 25th, °47. 
Mr. Jas. Morray,— Dear Sir:—This is to certify that I have 
used your fans during the last spring and summer, and feel no 
hesttation in saying they are the best by tar, Ll ever saw, I tan- 
ned with one fan, one thousand barrels of corn in one day— 
andin one day fanned one thousand bushels of wheat, as it 
come from the tnresher. ‘They will do as much as any two I 
ever had, in the same time. Yours, &e. 
W. B. HATHAWAY. 


10,000 Copies in 4 Months! 
COLE'S: AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, 


R Diseases of Domestic Animals, showing the Causes 

Symptoms, and Remedies, and rules for restoring and 

preserving health by zood management, with full directions for 
Training and Breeding, by S. W. Coe, Esq. 

This is emphatically a Book for every Fai mer, and no Far- 
mer’s Library is complete withoutit. The demand for Ten 
THOUSAND Copies in the short space of four months speaks 
volumes in favor of the work. ‘The Farmer has in this neat 
and compact vol. a complete ENCYCLOPEDIA, in which he may 
find the whole subject of the Treatment of Domestic Animals, 
fairly diseussed, and rules and remedies tully and clearly pre- 
scribed. 

Highly recommendatory notices, have been received from 
many of the most distinguished Farmers and Editors in the 
country. The following short extracts show in what estima- 
tion the work is held. 

{From Ex-Governor Hill, of N. H.] 

« Mr. Cole as shown himself well qualified for the pil 
tion of this work. We understand that it has already hada 
free and extended sale; many times its price to almost any 
Farmer, may be saved in its purchase.”? 

[From J. M. Weeks, of Vermont. 

‘The American Veterinarian is the best book of the kind I 

have ever seen. Every Farmer ought to have one,” 
(Christian Mirror, of Portland.] 

“ We think no Farmer would willingly be without this 

Book, after glancing at the table of Contents.” 
[Albany Cultivator.] 

«This will be found a useful book. it speaks of diseases 
under the names by which they are known in this country, 
and the remedies prescribed are generally within reach of every 
Farmer, and may frequently be tound on his own farm. We 
second the suggestion that it should be in the hands of every 
Farmer,”’ 











[American Agriculturist.] 

« We recommend to all who keep Domestic Animals, to pro- 
eure Mr. Cole’s new Book. ‘The lives of many valuable ani- 
mals might be saved by following his directions.”? 

The price of this valuable Book, finely bound in leather is 
50 cents. 

WANTED, 50 active, intelligent, and enterprising AceNTs, 
to sell this work, two in each State of the Umion. A small cap- 
ital of from $25 to $50, will be necessary for each Agent. Ad- 
dress, post paid, the Publishers. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
23 Cornhill, Booksellers Row, Boston. 

For Sale by CUSHING & BROTHER, Baltimore. 

{t@The above work is also for sale at the bookstore of the 
“American Farmer,” No 2 Jarvis’ Buildings, North street, 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLLIDAYS. 
HE subscriber respectfully informs his friends that ne | 
will be prepared to supply them with BOOKS, in every 





department of literature, suitable for presents at the Approach - 
| the city of Washington ; also at the State Agricultural Fair, in 


hollidays—including Annuals, Albums, Bibles, Prayer Books, 
Children’s Books, the Poets, Novelists, &e. ke. in beautiful 
bindings—AjJso a general assortment of miscellaneous works ; 
the new woftks of the lighter order of literature —Also all kinds 
of STATIONERY, fine paper, Stee! Pens, ped Wafers, En- 
velopes, Note Paper, Fancy Cards, &e. - ¢ with his | 
usual assortment of works on AGRICULTURE, &e. He so- 
licits a call from his friends in the country. 

8S. SANDS, Bookselier, (Office of the American Farmer,) 
dec 1 No. 2 Jarvis’ building, N North-st. near the Post Office. _ 


IMPROVED PLOUGHS AND FARMING | 
IMPLEMENTS. 
HE exhibition of the several agricultural Fairs being over | 
for the season, we take pleasure in announcing to our nu- 
merous customors, the result of our success in attending thein. 
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D. c Low’s 


pews" CYLINDRICAL gn , GRAIN FAN 
AGAINST THE WORL 
Which took the first Premium at the great P betional Fair, at 


the State of New York, in 1846. The subscriber having pur- 


chaeed of Mr, Clow, the right of making and usin 


the above 


valuable Fan, for cleaning all kinds of grain, for the States of 
| Maryland and Tennesee and the agency for the state of North 
| Carolina, is prepared to dispose of rights in said states, by 


counties or otherwise on favorable terms. 
the subscriber in the city of Baliimore, post pa 


prompt attention. 
Baltimore, Dec. 1, 1847. 











Also w tender to the various c and bers of the | 


Letiers directed 1 

id, will receive 
RUSSEL. e HEBBARD. 
lt* 





NOTIVE. 

CLAIRMONT 
Near Baltimore, Md. 

We again take pleasure in notifying our various 

and the public, that the time has nearly arrived for 


NURSERY, 


different societies which we have attended the present season, | | transplanting Trees, &c., andconsider our stock of fruit trees 
our thanks for the uniform aud gentlemanly courtesy received | | Superior to what they have ever been before both in quality 
at their hands, in aiding and co-operating in our efforts to ren- | and in quantity, as we have had an opportuty of testing their 
der such exhibitions desirable. correetness from our standard Trees which are extensively 
At the Fair held at Rockville, Montgomery county, Md. in | bearing.—We deem it unnecessary te cnumerate the various 
ptember last, the following named pr were awarded | kinds of fruit and ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, Roses, Green 
the committee : House plants, Flower roots, &c. &c., suffice it W say our Nur- 

oO E. Whitman, Jr. for best display of Implements, sery and Seed Garden occupies about 100 acres of the Farm, 
** 2 horse plough, ‘Prouty & Mears,’ | and our determination is to give satisfaction if possible, both 
* Corn Sheiler, ‘Whitman’s’ | in price and quality —printed Catalogues, giving our prices, will 
“« Wheat Fan, ‘Grant’s’ be be sent gratis: where large quantities are wanted considera- 
At the eile Fair, holden at Easton, Talbot county, Md. | bie discouat will be made. Letters addressed to R. Sinclair, 








“ 


the 10th and I 1th inst. where was the greatest exhibition of the | Jr. & Co., Light St., Baltimore, or the subscribers, Balto. Md. 


kind ever held in this State ; and among the variety, upwards 
40 different kinds and sizes of Ploughs, and about a dozen 


will meet with prompt attention. 


them. 


Persons wishing to act as Agents will pleuse let us hear from 
Ww 


M. CORS 


nt kinds of Straw Cutters, Gang Ploughs, Cultivators, 


Ox Yokes, Gran , &e. &e. the following premiums Successor to Sinclair & Corse. 


Nov 1 





were awarded by the committee to E. Whitman, Jr. viz: INE PIGS.—For Sule, a fine litier ot 11 Pigs, of a cross be- 
For the best 2 aaene prambing Plough, 5 Boouy & Mears, No. 3} tween the Jersey White and the Chester county Hogs— 

Straw Cutter, huggles improve _ This is believed to be one of the best breeds of ho; ~ farm 

; ‘ Fodder Cutter, ‘Royer’s nt im rposes—the Chester County is well known—the Jersey 

* Thresher & Separator, ‘Whitman’s’ patent white isa handsome large hog, and can be made to weigh 1000 


lbs. The litter will be sold low, if taken together—or the 
boars will be sold at $3 each, or pairs 95, delivered at lp 
weeks old. Apply toS. SANDS, Farmer Office. dee j 


TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


Ox Yoke, ‘Whitman’s’ Yankee, patent 
Corn and Cob Crusher, ‘Pitt’s’ patent 
Gang Ploughs ‘Whitman’s do 

“ Cultivator do do 











és Grain Cradles do do 
At the Fair held at the same place in the fall of 1846, the 
following articles received the societies highest premium, but 
which by their By-Laws were excluded from being eutered a 
second time for competition, viz : 
To E. Whitman, Jr. for the best Corn Sheller ‘Whitman’s’ 
Wheat Fan, ‘Grant’s’ 


6 “ Straw Cutter, ‘Havey’s’ 

“ bed Harrow 

“ « Fodder (utter, *Royer’s’ 

“ “ 8. 8. Plow, ‘Prouty & Mears’ 
“ “ No. 24 & 5) do 


The above, and a greater variety of other new and improved 
fmaplements for sale by the subscriber, than is found ut any 
Agricultural Warehouse in the United States, at bis 
Warehouse, No. 55, Corner of t and Pratt- 
street—bal - EZRA WH! N, JR. 
November 18, 1 dec 
ING Es, » ke. 
The Subscribers are a we Ft and offer for sale* Gray s 
Endiess Rail- Horse Powers (see fig.) for | and 2 
The of these Pow simple, 
@trong and effectual. + x 
Lever Horse Powers for 2 and capacity cumini: = 6 


ver Horse Powers for 2 or 8 horses, 150 
Machines, 


Rice’s Fanning Mills, 

Pa sa Rae Seah warn sot 

Grain and Hay 10a 

Harvest Tools 

2 and J Furrow Seeding, Cultivating Corn Be: a 
Cultivators for Geom and Tobacco. Made with = ced 
—= tbe Horse nt this description of Pow- 

lorse 18 as important as strength, 

Bvt 4 be 4 


omy Fenaoee decidedly 
he southern comet end lat and Virgin- 


smal 
oe SINCLAIR, Jr. & 
ufacturers & Seedsmen,62 Light-st. 
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A. D. CHILDS’ 


of supesior workmanship, 


PATENT HOKUSK-POWER. 
PRICE §110—or without the wood work of the sweeps ¢ 
The subscriber would invite his patrons and the public 

erally to call and examine jhis Horse Power for themselv 

and also his Threshing Machines, as h- 

He has also on hand a quantity 







bus several on h 


Pioughs of all sizes and various patterng aud woll made, with 
a great variety"of other linplements, such as Wheat Fans, Har- 
rows; Swingle-trees, Corn Shellers, Oorn and Cob “rushers, 
&c. &e., which he will sell very low, as he wishes to close out 
his old stock, which he has been sev eral years reducing. , 
Cylindrical Straw Cutters and —_ Castings on hand at 


Wholesale & Retail as heretolore. J. 
In the rear of his old Store, No. 180 PRATT 


. EASTMAN, 
STREET, hear 


Hanover-st. Entrance by alley .hrough the Front Store. 
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